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ABSTRACT 

Influences and issues concerning Cathdlic higher 
education are considered in seven\papers, five of which were 
presented at the 1985 annual meeting of the Association of Catholic 
Colleges and Universities*. In "Partnership in a New Key," David J. 
O'Brien considers the new sectarianism in American Catholic higher 
education and an alternative to, 'this position* Paul C. Reinert's 
article, "'To Turn the Tide 9 Revisited," considers thti growth and 
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dropout rates,, college attendance rates, and the age composition of 
college students are examined' by Elaine v El-Khawas in "Demographics of 
the Decade: A Closer Look." Additional demographic information . is 
provided by Michael J. Guerra in "The Catholic High School Student: A 
National Portrait." In addition, Mary Daniel O'Keeffe describes "a 
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Introduction 



When I was growing up in Westchester County, NY, 
we all knew the University of Ntfface Darned Why?jBecausp 
of Knute Rdckne and his famous football teamS and 
because every year 'they caine to Yankfce Stadium and 
(hopefully!) defeated the Army. In the spring of 1985, 
everybody in the United States seemeH to know 
Villanova, Georgetown, and St. John's as they battled for 
the NCAA basketball championship— apart from 
Memphis State, the tournamenf seemed to be a "Catholic" 
thing! I am sure you were as happy as I that the an- 
nouncers referred time and time again to our institutions' 
excellent record in graduating their stpdent athletes. 

I love sjtorts and (believe ifcjor fiot!) played both foot- 
ball and basketball, but I do find myself wishing that our 
Catholic colleges and universities rated media attcnticwv^' 
for some of the other excellent things we do. So ma^y of 
our 235 institutions seem to fall into the category of 
"invisible" colleges despite the solid academic curricula 
they have and the innovative programs which they spon? 
sor for both traditional and non-traditional students. So 
few of the members of prestigious national committees^ 
sc£m to come froin our constituency, and this in*turn 
seems to affect the "models" selected for study in national 
reports. . 

Yet, here in the pffice of ACCU, we read of the first 
U.S. faculty member asked to set up an ^engineering pro- 
gram in China, a highly successful program for educating 
the children of migrant workers right on up to law 
school, a curriculum structured on "Valuing", a two-year 
college with a strong orientation toward the local urban 
iommunity, and several inter-university cooperative 
research projects. How many of these are spotlighted in 
the ^national press? Perhaps we need to be a bit more « 
aggressive in publicizing the good things we are doing. 

In this edition of Current Issues we try to do thai. First 
of all, the^ papers delivered at the Annual Meeting in 
January 1985 are published here since so many of those at 
the sessions asked for copies of them. In addition, we 
have two articles, one by Dean William J. Parente on the 
Catholicity of our institutions and the other by Joseph 
Cardinal Bernardin calling students to a commitment, 
that reaches far beyond sports or even daily college 
classes. Both suggest that the quality of environment in * 
our Catholic colleges and universities may well be seen as 
"value added." 

In accepting the Hesburgh Award at the Annual 
Meeting, Father Paul Reinert, SJ, reminded us / of the 
tremendous progress made in the; past jwenty-five years, 
redesigning many of our governance structures and reaf- 
firming ourjhission while entering more fully into the 



mainstream of higher education. The growth and im- 
provement in many of our institutions have,beeq remark- 
able; the tough question? of viability and strength for the 
future remain with us.* N . 

. Key to a strong future for Catholic higher educatipn is 
the full participation of the laity. Professor David i 
O'Brien considered this in his keynote address, and gave 
us plenty to cheer about when he recalled the dedication 
of so many of our lay faculty and administrators, as well 
as fnudh to ponder soberly and, critically if we are to 4 
utilize fully the resources of talent available to us.* By « 9 
enlightening us as to the peculiarly American character of 
our experience as Catholics, Dr. O'Brien impressed us * 
with the strengths p{ our heritage &s well .as challenged us 
to a Realistic appraisal of our future. 

The quality of Cathplic higher education will depend 
in the future, as in the 4 past, not only on dedicated and 1 ^ 
scholarly faculty but also on the students \yho come to 
our campuses. A presentation on. the Catholic high 
school student of today by Michael Guerra, Executive 
Director of the NCEA Secondary fttfpartment, and a 
review of a study done on adult education programs by 
Mary Daniel OKeeffe, OP, helpeclus tc look critically at 
the data presented by Elaine EI-Khawas, Vice President 
for policy Analysis and Research of ACE, under the title '* 
of "Demographics of the Decade." All in alt these very 
positive studies help us approbate the diversity of our 
student bodies and the need to attend to the specific 
expectations of different categories of students now and 
in the future. * . ♦ 

ACCU has just established a Task Force on Th^Futyre 
of Catholic Higher Education, under the I^derehip of A 
Catherine McNamee, CSJ. We need to uncover the kind 
of information about our colleges and universities that 
will help us develop a sense of collaborative planning and 
discuss some strategies for strengthening our educational 
impact on American society. Members of ACCU will be 
hearing more about the work of this task force as it 
proceeds. 

Yes, we dp have a lot going on besides basketball. But 
we negd to find a way of capturing peopled imaginations 
with what we are doing academically and in terms of our 
religious tradition. "What are we doing to energize 
scholars? How are we supporting them? Where is the 
focus on the wealth of artistic talent on so many of .our 
campuses? Have we some lights hidden under bushel . 
baskets? Let us put them on the lampstand. Only they 
can create a meaningful context for basketball! 

. Alice Gallin; OSU 
Executive Director, ACCU * f 
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Partnership in a -New Key* 



David J. O'Brien 



"My father s house was full of priests/' 1 So begins Mary 
Gordon's wonderful novel Final Payments. Ybu r the 
members oPthe Association of Catholifc College^ .and 
Universities,, might well be saying "my hquse is full of 
historians." Latt year you honored John JTracy Ellis and \ 
listened to James PJennefeey^ everjr year you converse 

* with Alice Gallin^ and now, this year, you have me. Bad 
enough that mariy of you, high in -various administra- 

* tions, come from your office each day and, like the Presi-^ 
dent of Fordham, face a corridor Ihjed with the frowning 
portraits of your dead predecessors. Now* you come to« 

, , W^shjngton to be reminded once again of that haunting . 
^ Jeelihg you get as you walk amid the spectres of past 
T ^ presidents back home. * 

It may be more than a feeling. I have #i^ued for a long 
time that the combination of social changes within the 
Catholic community, shifts in American culture, and ec~ 

* clesial changes resulting from the Second Vatican Council 
hit us American Catholics all at once in the 1960s, leaving 

A us with that peculiar sense of the "disintegration", which" 
historian Philip Gleason has described s# well, 2 Many of 
us felt like the heroine of Mary Gordon's story, who with 
. her father gone and the priests departed to their rectories, 
depicted tlj^she would have "to invent a lif^for myself." 
\ In j t>K(nd that tiirned out to be harder than she had ex- 
\ pected. In a similar Thotjias CDea once noted that 
for Catholic intellectuals the 1960s brought an emancipa- 
tion so dramatic that they set off a bit wildly in many 
directions; at the time of his death they had not yet found 
their way back to a sponsible relationship with their 
church and their people. 3 Catholic higher education, I 
think, -has Undergone a similar experience. The * 
documents of the 1950s and 1960s,^even the most formal, 
give evidence^ of a struggle, ultimately successful, to 
1 establish the autonomy of the university from direct ec- 
clesiastical control. Then the universities and colleges 
seemed determined to stand on their own ground, vindi- 
cate academic freedom, and, like so •many* ordinary 
Catholics, claim the right to decide for themselves the 
terms of their new relationship-with the church. For* the 



Dr. O'Brien is' Associate Professor of History . at The Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross. * \ . 
'Keynote address, Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges and Urmtersities, January 29, 1985. 



rest of us Andrew Greeley calls it "do *it youfself Catholi- 
cism", a term, I think, that could adequately describe , 
wha6 the "Catholic" in Catholic higher education h^d^ 
tended to become. Yet here as elsewhere, it has turned out 
to be more complicated than we had expected, evident in 
that feeling you get in the conidor, but evident as w?U in 
the concern in this organization, and'in so many schctols 
in recent /years, with questions of mission, purpose and 
Catholicity.* . " « \ 

"For one thing there is the questioft of integrity. Most of 
our schools remain deeply/rooted in the Catholic com- 
munity*, which supplies most of our students anld give? us 
a sense distinctiveness, however difficult we find it to 
idefine. Many xemauvundersonife^kind of sponsorship tyr 
religious communities, which themselves have undergone 
renewal apd arrived at some new/ if troubled, under- 
standing of themselves in service to the church Ihd its 
mission^ Those members who work within or have ' 
responsibility*"! or the college^&nd universities they spon- 
sor, undoubtedly, feel a personal need to convince tRem- 
selves that there Is some relationship between the mission 
of.their religious community and the goals of their in- 
stitution. Sometimes the question is posed directly and in 
a very challenging fashion by superiors or colleagues at 
work in other ministeries^ as is so often the case with'the 
Jesuits, many of whom work in jeopardy in » embattled 
parts of the globe. 4 Sometimes alumni, parents or even 
students have expectations about the work that we do 
and ask questions which challenge our Catholicity; our 
answers are not all that clear, our minds not all that sure. 

If the internal need for integrity were not enough, there 
is the voipe of the organized Church, calling us*to some 
kind of .account, as in the new Code of Canon Law and 
those troublesome documents from Rome, or inviting us^ 
to share in the work of the church, as ir .he bishops' 
recent pastoral letters, including one^on higher education 



^ary Gordon, final Payments (New York: Ballantine Books, 197% £. 
1 • * ' 

2 Philip Gfcasori, "In Search of Unity: American Catholic Thought, 1920 
1960^', Catholic Historical Review, LXV (April, 1979), 225, 

Thomas CDea, 'The Role of the Intellectual in the Catholic Tradition, 
Daedelus. CI (Spring, 1972), l$l-ld9. 

4 Dayid O'Brien, "The Jesuits and Higher Education", Studies in the 
Spirituality ofltsuits, XUl (November, 19M), 1-41. 
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At least within the American church, I sense tfcat the 
desire of a generation ago for liberation from confining 
restrictions for the sake of authentic academic growth 
has been met, now 'twere is a felt need to clarify Catholic 
identity, and a genuine willingness tc? respond to the in- 
vitatibn to collaboration issued By tlje bishops. But there 
is genuine confusioi^ atroiit how to respond, and even 
about What, after oJI, this worU "Catholic" means. ' 

Ones first impulse is to exclaim: "welcome to the 
chjb." For those of us wjlo have no desire to return to the 
old Catholic subculture, getting clear on "the Catholic 
thing*' has become a problem, one that is with us to stay. 
On$ v/ay of defining that problem is given by Jesuit* 
socioldgist John Coleman, who argues that we are caught 
between two paradigms, existing in considerable tension 
with one another. One is the older image of the clerical, 
hierarchical church, in which the priest monopolized all 
ministries/ institution took precedence over c .nniunity 
and mission, and sacraments, especially the Eucharist, 
provided the center of Christian life. In recent years a 
n?w paradigm has dey eloped, most rapidly among 
religious- professionals but informing many renewal pro- 
grams as well. This second paradigm is cer.tered on that 
new Catholic word "ministry" ajid brings with it em-^ 
pRasis, on personal autonomy f the equality of all the 
Chuijch members, *a theology of gifts, a sharing of talertts , 
and responsibility and a priority of community over in- 
stitution. For some time now the widely used but vaguely 
,defined word ministry has allowed bottom-up styles of 
renewal to take place, and lay people and women to 
assume positions of leadership without direct confronta- 
tion with the hierarchy, on whom the whole process still 
remains dependent. Bishops facing a shortage of priests 
welcome the new woj-kefs, volunteers and professionals, 
produced by burgeoning ministry draining program^ and 
innovative renewal strategies, while reformers .use such 
vehicles to popularize images of faith and church which 
are by no means easily .blended with the patterns of 
organization still dominant the institutions. To take 
but one example, Colemarj suggests that ih^ the older 
paradigm of church the priest was all, the laity residual, 
left oyer, while in the ntinistry mbdel, the pattern is 
reversed and it is the priest whose status is rendered 
uncertain; thus the crisis of priests' identity/ 

I would ar^ue that the ministry paradigm represents 
one major expression of Catholicism's adaptation to the 
imperatives of pluralism and religious voluntarism. 6 ^ 
Hancl inland with the rise of "ministry" has come an 
evangelical piety with its foctfs on scripture, personal 
conversion, spiritual interiority, Congregationalism, and 
persona! goodwill as the means by which -religion inserts 



5 ]ohn Coleman, "The Future of Ministry", America. LXL1V (March 28, 
1981), 243-249. /„ , 

6 David O'Brien, "Literacy, Faith and Church: An American Religious 
Perspective", in John V. Apczynski, editor,. Foundations of Religious 
Literacy, Proceedings of the College Theology Society (Chico, Califor- 
nia, 1983), pp. 3-30. 



itself into the wider culture. Confirmation^ this is found 
4 if\ Robert Bellah's argument that Catholics, now like 
^ other Americans, have less and less of a. sense /6f 
"Church'^in the sociological sense; ^nore and^more they 
• express jsectafian and mystical forms of religious organi- 
zation/ Similarly,, Philip Murnion, probably the best in- 
formed person in the country on parish life, has described 
. the erosion of sacramentality, with its religious reading of 
histoHcal and worldly events and its inclusiveness in 
liturgy and parochial organization.* While clearly affirm- 
ing the main lines of pastoral renewal as contained in the 
ministry paradigm, Murnion. and Bellah worry that 
something important is in danger of being lost, some-* 
thing that has to do with Cathtflicity. Unlike conservative 
Catholics who. read jfre signs of the times in ways which 
are in some respects similar, they have no desire to turn 
the clock back, both for pra«tical and theological .easons 
and because they fully understand ^historically condi- 
tioned character of much . that was identified with 
Catholic in the,pre- Vatican II Church. But they, and most 
of us, are nervous about the direction in which we seem 
to be moving. In other words, there is reason to doubt 
that we are dealing here wiftr before and after, as if the in- 
stitutional; hierarchical paradigm is to gradually wither 
away before the oncoming tide of evangelical, ministerial 
^ * Catholicism. $ut it is fir from clear how. evangelical 
^tyles, congregational decentralization, charismatic gifts, 
and thorough-going voluntarism are to be wedded to the 
one, holy C§thoJic. and apostolic church. . m 

Our situation on campus is not much different from 
that found in. the .church generally. We kqpw we care 
Cathplic J>ecaus$ there ^are a lojt of Catholics around. 
Some are men and some^ worsen, some pre-Vati<:an*n, 
.some pqsfc-yatitsn H^s^me like me are still canght it) the 
h middle. We h^ye devout Catholics ahd cpmmunaj 
Catholics, do as you're told types, and^do it yourseifers.. 
Soxpe 6 God save the mark, are even Republicans. No one 
is going to mobilize forty^ or fifty million Catholics for 
w any particular specification of church mission; we are. not 
even going to organize the 1500 families in my Urban 
parish, and. certainly not all the faculty, all the Catholic 
^ faculty, or ^yen a substantial portion of them, around 
arw one project or any one program. What wcean do 
and 0 should do, in parish, diocese ahd school, is bring 
together as, many people as we can to share a sense of 
responsibility for the Catholic dimension of the institu- 
tion's life and work, and, make that as creative, interest- 
ing and constructive as possible. y 

1. There are three ways of doing that, that I would like to 
discuss with you. The first I would call the sectarian op- 
tion,, which intone form or another is'the most com- 
pelling voice heard in the church ioday. Avery Dulles 
puts it well: „ » 

Robert Bellah, "Religion ancf Power in America Today", Common* 
v&at. QX' (December 30, 198}), 650-655. * 

6 Phil)'p Murnion, ' A Sacramental Church", America OCLV111 (March 
26, 1983), 226-228. * 



- In the prevailing paganism of .tiie«near future (at future * 

- already in some ways upon us) Christians who.wish.to 
retain any firm beliefs or adhere to antf moral norms 
will have -to* distance themselves from the dominant 
culture. They will probably be.unabk tp form a new 
religious subculture of their own. They will hive to be 

* fiercely loyal to the Gospel concerned with specifi- 
cally religious values, and somewhat withdrawn from 
the secular culture, which will go its own way without 
toeing greatly influenced by the Church. 9 

In its most radical form the sectarian option is posed 
dramatically by Daniel Berrigan; ' 

The 'powers of this world, inflated beyond % bearing, 
move to bring an end to history; just as- they had pre- 
sumed to set history in motion, to move it along, a 
mighty current, thejempery of the Great Powers, their 
diplomacy, their city trading, ' their colonies and * 
'spheres of influence', their wars, their (truly) gross 
production. But in their view, even this was not * 
enough. Power, such power, moves inevitably; inex- 
orably, toward Armaggedon; it must have things 
dear, tidy, final, on itsowif terms. Things indeed shall 
be made clear. Jut on entirely different terms. This is 
God's promise; we are to # abide by it. 

In this drift of the world toward death, can anyone 
create a countercurrent? Berrigan asks. Normal social 
structures, including churches and their schools, produce 
people ready to join the drift, with few-resources tp ques- 
tion where it is leading. Indeed, they "channel people into 
thatdrift, in many cases in order to speed it up." 10 

This tone even finds its way into the pastoral.letter on 
nuclear weapons. In a passage that stands in shaip con- 
trast to the overall direction of the letter, the bishops 
write: 

It is clear today, perhaps ipore thanUn previoufe 
generations, that convinced Christians are a minority 
in nearly every country of the world— including nom- 
inally Christian and Cathojic nations... As believers 
we can identify rather easily with the early church as a 
company of witnesses engaged in a difficult mission . . . 
To obey the call of Jesus means separating ourselves, 
from all attachment and affiliation that could prevent 
us from hearing and following our authentic vocation. 
To set out on the road of discipleship is to dispose one- 
self for a share in the cross. To be a Christian, accord- 
ing to the New Testament, is not simply tp believe t 
wjth one's mind, but also, to become a doer of the 
word, a wayfarer and witness to Jesus. Tjiis means, of 
course, that we must regard as normal even th^path 
of persecution and the possibility of maftyrdofn. We 
readily recognize that we live in a world that b becom- 
ing increasingly estranged from Christian values. In 
brder.to retrain a Christian, one must-take a resolute 
stand against many commonly accepted axioms of the 
world. To become true disciples, we must undergo a 
demanding fcpurse of indrction into the adult Chris- 
tian community. We must continually equip ourefelycs 



♦Avery Dulles/" The Situation of the Church, yfe6MW; See also 
"Thinking it'Over", Wilson Quarterly, Uutumn, lttl>, p. 131 and 
DulW contribution |o Peter L. Berger and Richard L. Neuhaus, *dltdrt, 
Agaimt EWorld} Tor the World (Gard^CUy, 1976), ' 

Daniel Btrrigan, The Nightmare of Cod (Portland, Orefrn; Sunburs* 
Pit*, 1*3), pp. n-n. 



to profess theiutyfaith of the church in an increasingly 
secularized society. 11 ' - - 

By this option the nuclear pastoraijs a compromise of 

* a church on the way fronvjUst war to pacifism. It informs 
an ethical discourse which stresses exemption, as in con- 
scientious objection, provision for rejecting immoral 
orders in military manuals, And possifely refusing 
employment in the manufacture of nuclear hardware. In 
our religious reflection, the : most important thing fo^ 
Christians to know about the world is its wordiness, the 
most important judgements to make' about the ivprld^are 
negative, perhaps prophetic, the mosfc im£> ortant-actioh 
to take is to climb off and return to churchy perhaps a 
•church of resistance, perhaps a church of the poor, 
understood in fundamentalist Biblical terms, more likely 
to a church of softer forms of "concern", where the most 
commonly hear^cl phraseis "ain't it awful?" While this sec- 
tarian option is heard most vg^ally from the left, if in- 
forms as well the position of many. c^servatives who 
argue that the post-Vatican II Church has adapted too 
rapidly and completely *to secular society and that^we 

^should reconstructs tightly defined religious subculture; 
sharply separated from the world, where we can uphold 
orthodox Catholic doctrine againsTthe corrosive effects 
of modertiity. From left to ri$ht, from Daniel BerrigarYto 
Ralph Martin to James Hitchcock, the direction is clear; 
we should recognize how worldly we have become, ton- 
front the disastrous direction history is following, and 
re,tum to the cdmmunity of authentic disciples. 
If these are the -term* of- Catholicity, then we in hig 

v education are part of the problem/not part of *the soluj 
tion. Our joke that our institutions were finishing . 
schools for real estate agents and insurance salesmen no 0 
longer seems at all funny. Our hhtoty from this point of 
view has indfeed been one of feeding^people into secular 
s<kriety; nowtwe are so cloiely boundlo it by academic^ 

4 professionalism^ by fey board? of truces/ by pluralism^ 
and toleration, cand byWmr schools or business and the 
prof^ons^thafetwe cah not dfeien tangle ^djuyselves if we 
wished, Uriab^tt) comniirour^istituttons to resistance, 
to isolatibr^or to the poor, wetam ohly\provide>a hospit- 
able environrptht for communities so c^mmited^; and in- 
sure that .students haye^ access to the soppturefc and the 
social teaching of the church so that t^fmight develop a 
degree of £ritifal consciousness Uke tjie larger institu- 
tional criurafi,, we are ir^iievably compromised, bu t ' we 
can prpyi&e an &^titutibna| shelter/, a cultural enclave, 
whert^t^new church of prophetic power cart be formed 
and nurtured, the sj&nsoring reli^dus community, in 
particular, can and should be a sign of contradiction; the 
laity, especially the lay faculty* can be partners only if 
they abandon or radk^ally modify *>heir worldliness, 
especially their concert with professionalfem, expertise, 
and success. This option surely informs the spirit of much 
of what we call education for justice and peace, so often 
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grounded in. scripture and, by its explicitly Christian 
language, cut off from departments ancf disciplines, even 
froift theology and religious studies, and thus from most, 
teaching and research. It directs the students towards a 
critical stance* invites them to. total commitment, if only 
for.a time, and encourages an atmosphere in which nor- 
mal careers are at besj compromises and at worst com- 
plicity with the rusl) of the world toward death. 12 ^ 
It is-all understandable, and, when honestly held,* even 
admirable. The lover of justice and th§ good person con- 
cerned about peace, Thomas TMerton once noted, quoting 
Plato, is often tempted "to remain quietly at hi% own 
work, like a traveller caught in a storm who retreats 
behind a wall to shelter from thcdriving gusts of hail and 
dust. Seeing the rest of the world full on iniquity,, he will . 
pe content to keep his own life on earth untainted by 
wickedness and" impious actiofis, so that he may leave 
this world With a fair hope of the next, ? at peace with him- 
self and with God." Even good people, concerted people, 
Mertonbelieved, betray such 0 "a world denying and in- 
dividualistic asceticism" which sees war and injustice as 
both inevitable and intolerable; as intolerable as the cor- 
rupt society which -they embody and which must be re- 
nounced For Merton this response, while understand- 
able, was profoundly anti-human. 'We must judge and 
decide not only as individuals, preserving for ourselves 
the luxury of a clean conscienf^', Merton wrote, "but * 
also as members df society, taking; up a common burden 
and responsibility." It is all too easy to retire' to ivory 
tower of private spirituality, and<3et the world blo\y itself 
to pieces. Such a decision^would be immoral, an admis- 
sion of defeat. It would imply a "secret complicity with 
the overt destructive fury of the fanatics." Those who' 
^ would choose peace, Merton insisted, must, like Pope , 
'John XXIII, discover in their faith a new optimism about A 
the possibilities buried in the jworld and its people. 'Pope t * 
John's optimism was something new in jQirfeUan histpry" 
Merton argued, '^because he expressedf the unequivocal 
hope that a world of ordinary men and women, a.world , 
in which many are not Christians or e,ven Believers, in 
God, might still be a world of peace if people would deal 
with one another on the basis of their God given reaspn 
and with fespect for their inalienable human rights." 33 

II. The second option cx>uld be called comfortable 
■ denominationalism. Advocates of this position perceive 
the same Americanization and secularization which s<r 
disturb the sectarians, but they are 'less disturbed, 
Andrew Greeley is probably the bfest representative of 
this position. For (Greeley the process of Americanization 
can be documented Jn terms of income and status ^hd 
finds it premiere expression in the "Communal Catholic, 
now quite at home in his 9$ her American world. Like all 
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-Americans, Catholics remairt quite orthodox in their fun- 
damental beliefs and, by comparison with other national 
groups quite religious in terms of their relationship with 
the transcendanL They often are angry at the church's* 
pronouncements on matters it supposedly knovys nothing^ 
about, like sex and politics, ami its Evident determifiptiofl* 
to deny. women * dignified role. Generally indifferent to 
most of the issues which divide church officials, however, 
they retain (more than^rnost suspect) elements of a 
Catholic "style." £JreeIeyY optimism rests in part on his' 
generally benign view, of American society and culture. 
Indeed in- his insistence that the Church's problems arise^ 
from its'incompetent handling of* religion, lie is not far 
from Michael Novak, \vho protests against \oth church 
intrusion into secular matters and overuse \*£jjecular . 
disciplines and criteria in theology and demands a'return 
tp tl\e common faith of the Gibed. Less optimistic than 
Greeley,. Novak bursts forth at one point in the debate 
about nuclear weapons: "it seems a sin, an outrage, to 
divide the Catholic people on strategic considerations, 
ffolding to orthodox jfakh and a profound interior'life in 
these times .are difficult enough." In short, the bishops 
should attend to Jneir "fieltf", religion, and leave other 
areas of life to those competent to deal with tr\em who, if 
they are Catholiff, are, in tjjeir "fields", beyond the reach 
and outside the jurisdiction^ of f the Church. Noyak and 
Greeley are more than comfortable with a' dualism' of 
church and society in.which careful adjustment of secular 
and religious claims should be adequate to sustain a 
"special sense" of Catholic identity. 14 

Thisposition is probably the dominant qne in Catholic 
higher education- and reflects our general satisfaction 
with American*society and culture, and with* American 
academic life. t We have segregated religion into the 
religjkuis studies .department and ..campus ministry, we 
have reduced* the overt po^er of the sponsoring religious 
community, and we have adapted our programs to the 
empjo^jmertt ^markets of the American economy. Likq the 
corfifortable denominationalists, We see no reason why 
we cannot do~Jtljese ^things and reihainJoyai to our tradi- 
tions. In our reports we speak of "maintaining" Catholic 
identity by insuring that religious studies and campus 
ministry are strong, by ' affirmative action hiring for 
religious, and, if we can, by insuring some minimal 
number of Catholics on the faculty. Jn thpse sam^ reports 
we move from the passive language of maintenance to 
vigorous talk of pursuing excellence in academic pro- 
grams, defining that excellence by ^he-vprevailing stan- 
dards of the discipline. We struggle wi\h problems of 
gejrter^l education/ we occasionally have \J£ight about 
hiring,*tenure or promotion, and we worry abouthow to 
get more; and better research front our faculty. Bm usual- • 
ly, in thq* end, we separate professional competencfijfa 
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religious faith, we accept, the dominatiQifNof academic 
culture by specialized disciplines and of education vy the - 
departments, and we treat religion as a private matter. 
Naturally enough toe tertd to do all this even mor^ 
Energetically when challenged by thesnoralism and right-* 
, eoAsness.of the n§w sectarians. 

Jlthe laity are the junior partner! on campus in the sec- 
. tarian qptiot^ then the position is reversed in this more 
widespread scenario^ Th<» vision is one of academic excel- 
lence; the meaift is through professional development of 
the faculty, and the religious . participate in this central 
work of the school only by setting aside their distincfiye 
marks, as religious. Thfty £oo will be subject to the criteria 
of the disciplines in hiring, promotion and tenure; while 
they may have cpnside&ble impact on students ^because 
. of their character, central to which is their religious com- 
mitment, the quality of their .teaching from an institu- 
tional pojnj of view will be judged by Criteria other than 
religion, pr even any distinctively Catholic or Christian 
'values. Their unique and distinctive rple on campus lies 
elsewhere, in ".maintaining" Catholic identity by offering 
religious and pastoral services an4 perhaps filling /highly 
visible administrative roles, where they, work will for the 
most part be shaped by bureaucratip'and institutional 
considerations. There is a partnership^ to be sure, for the 
religious help to insure a continuing flow of Catholic 
students and the support of their parent^ and; fellow 
church* leaders while the improving faculty provide 
evidence that the work of the religious is bearing fruit in 
an education which leads to successful careers and, to 
. some degree, to faithful Catholic identity and practice. 
° Comfortable denominationalism is structured into the 
, school and, not surprisingly/ characterizes the students 

/'who. come from the school. Privately, in chapel or bn 
retreat, relationships may grow mpre intimate, btft m the / % 
setting of work, the partnership is rarely orte of deep 
mutual -Qommitment and collaboration, even more rarely, 
of community and mission. 
<, III. The bishops, I believe, are struggling to provfde a 
third, more challehging^ and responsible option. To their 
credit, the bishops recognize but reject sectarianism. 
Cardinal' Bernardia has made clear that they respected 
those whose judgement it is Jhat the nuclear reality had 
reached such proportions that it requires ihe church to * 
renounce all agencies and institutions associated with it, 
buf they chose a different "path: 

t Historically, the ngoral issues of war and peace have 
, spilled overinto, ecck^iblogyjjoday the cosmic dfmen- 
' siorgLyf the ndblear question have moved many tc^say 
thatlhe Christian posture cah only it one of separa-' 
4 * tfon— personally,, vocationally and ecclesialiy— from*' 
V the spcktaTepterprise of possessing nuclear weapons. - ^ 
• Despite the radical moral skeptickn^of the pastoral - ♦ 
letter about' ever containing thfc jrse 0 nuclear 
weapons within justifiable limits, tn^bishops were not 
persuaded that this 'judgement should lead to an ec- 
^lesial posture of withdrawal frojn dialogue or par- . 
ticipation in the public Jife of the nation. Rather, In ac- J* 
cord with the traditional Catholic conception, {hey af- 
firmed a posture of dialogue With the pluralistic ^« ** 
secular world. T am 'the first to say— after the past . 

r 
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three years—tjidt it is a precarious'posture, but on* I 
fjnd more adequate than either total silence within 
society or absolute separatfonfrom society.* * 

The bishops take an even more pr5nounced stand in 
M favor of worldly engagement in the economics pastoral, 
recognizing that the new sectarianism is an unwitting ally 
of tho& "comfortable denominationalists who deny, the* 
church's credentials to speak^on issues of public signi- 
ficance and \vouId confine the Christian message to 
church. Both groups, by their sharp separation of the 
church and the jvorld, encourage what 'the pastoral calls 
. "a spiritually schizophrenic existence in which our 
private lives are oriented tpWard Christian discipleship 
while bur economic activities are devoid of the$e same 
values." 16 Both positions, Archbishop Reipbert Weakland 
notes, encourage "ecclesiastical" 'narcissism" and the " 
"idealization of the laity", 'as' if the latter were somehow 
"not the church but some l^fusuai^ecular branch of it. vi7 
Jn the nucleai pastoral the bishops are not consistent in " 
this stance for, while insisting bn the resjK>nsibility tQ^ 
help -shape the policy debate, they coffer hp compelling 
m pastoral challenge, instead warning, agaihs^ violating con- 4 
sdence and suggesting the'possibility ^f withdrawal froift^ 
defense work, a strategy of exemption; But the direction „ 
of both pastorals is clear. There are cuftujal, .-political and 
religious tasks of great magnitude beforefis; we have 0 to 
participate in reshaping the world. Faith and the wisdom , 
of the Catholic tradition are important; hot because thfy 
distance us from the world synd enable us to preserve our 
Christian integrity— though a sense of critical distance is 
indeed important — - but because they protfde construc- 
tive resources \o enable ys to share in addressing^ 
common "human problems and shaping a common 
*humaA destiny. ^uch a position is far closer to that of. 
'John XXill, who read the s^gps of the times noVjust in 
terms of danger but of opportunity; the human com- 
munity, enriched* by the awakening of colonial peoples, 
oppressed'groups, and women, could choose between an- 
nihilation and the Creation of a single human family. 

So, too in Goudiujn ei Spes the Council Fathers set 
forth a vision of optimism and identity with <the deepest 
hopes and aspirafipns of the human comfriunity. As they 
looked upon tlfe church and the modern ^orld, they in- 
si^tpd that "this community realizes it is t o ruly artd*in-, 
tirhately linked with mankind and ^.fustoiy.'^ '^Nothing 
genuinely human faik tQ raise an*echo" in the hearts of . 
Catholics, they wrote, for they belong to a churqlj which 

„ gazes* ( upon$this world «which is the theatre of man's > 
history, and carrying the marks of ..his energy, 1 his % 
'tragedies and his triumph^. . .created and sustained by 

i jtS'jnaker's love. • t . * 
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They insisted that Christians wsh /'citizens of, two cities", 
obliged "to measure f/Up" to their professional and civic 
responsibilities, J*fcn when speaking of the "hour pK* 
supreme cri&'4rfp|ght about by the threat of war, the I 
CoiWgjiaw 'it afe a crisis of .the "human family's... 
~~53vance toward maturity" and immediately went on to 
place the ngclear peril in the-confcext of a moyement of 
the human race, toward unity and fulfillment: 



Moving gradually together, and everywhere more 
.conscious of its oneness, this family cannot ac-* 
complish its task ojL constructing for all men 
everywhere' a world more senui^ely human unless 
>ach person devotes himself Avith renewed determina- 
tion to the reality of peace. 1 * , * , 
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Thus the task of the. church was constructive, 
simply ^ritlcal; it was shared, and not exclusive; and 
volvect^ deeper and fuller involvement in the world 
ratKej Jhan an e^er mpre.sharply defined separation from 
it. Yet the^visior^pf PopeJohn and the Council was.far 
from comfortable and cdmptecent, fonit was alert to the 
dangers that confronted 'tr\* human community, and 
equally alert to the possibilities that Jay 'before it. 
Catholic Christianity was not ttf*"be margirialized into 
alienated sects or colorless pews; it was gooitfnews to be 

• announced in the midst of life, with confidence that the 
world was already being transformed by 'the power o£a 
Jiving and loving God. Surely if the body of /the 

# American^pastoral letters, mean anything they me^ri* that 
we have worldly tasks before us. Rejecting pacifism, and 
resistance and jacc^ting Responsibility* for the human 

'future, the peace^pastoral demands engagement iri the 
. difffcult wo& of changing the direction of national 
i policy, defining positive arid^rjativ* alternatives and 
moMiz/ng political resources tcr^ring'them to practice, 
and the even more awesome tasks of'cdnstructing a new 
international order % ih which disputes can ■ be resolved 
short of war. The economics pastoral, unless jt is pipilfs 
words, means that wtjnust find practical and effective 
strategies to Create jobs, bring the poor'to full participa- 
tion, and build new institutions for collabofatidn *nd 
planning among all sectors of" the nation, whfle once 
.again looking through the ihternatioqal anarchy of inter- 
dependence without institutions to the building of a. new, 
international system. As John Paul ILput it atHiroshftna, 
the- building of- that new international order is no Ipftger a 
vain ideal by t "a moral imperative, a sacred duty,'" 19 1 
^The pastoral ^irection this* requires ^clearest in the 
eionomics letter:-* * c 

* • * * • • # I 

„ oanctity .is the vocation not only of bishops, prints 
*nd religious but it is equally the rail of parents, 
workers, business people And politicians. . .This 
holiness is. achieved in the midst of thefworld. IrRhi&N 
letter we have repeatedly pointed out how the de£i- ) ♦ ' 
sions of many economic-actors, and institutions pro- 
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foundly affect .the lives and well being of millions of 
persons. The constant effort to shape these decisions 
and institutions in ways that enhance human dignity 
"and reflect # trjl grandeur and glory of God represents a 
most impprtanjt path to holiness. Men and women in 
business, on fjarms, in factories, in government, in 
* scientific and* educational institutions and everycfield 
of labor can achie^frue sanctity when, they respond 
to the call of jJiscipleship in thejmidst of their work. 
The church xn its ministry has -a responsibility to 
nurture and sustain this response. 20 * • - * 

Today, like it or riot, we Catholics> with our new found 
security, respectability an* status, with our presence in \ 
every sector/of American life* bear an enormous share of 
responsibility Jor the outcome* of the American experi- 
ment. Catholics, after all, do notstand on the margins of 
society ift the United States. Most American Catholics, 
while Mrh^ps "concerned" about.one or another aspect 
of American society, are quite at home in it. They do not 
live/in monasteries, they are not poor, they are not and 
% do/ not .want to be members of an isolated sect or a 
r^voiutiohary fr^ntt-Quite the contrary,, they are general- 
ly grateful for their income, their education, their respec- 
. y liable status, and most of all for the frepdom they enjoy. 
/ At Cheir be^Mhey recognize "that for. them,, unlike their 
poor or alienated brothers and sisters, no question of 
social j morality or public policy is a matter of Catholic 
outsiders and non-Catholic Insiders, us and them* On 
evcjry| issue, from farriily life and morality in rrtedia to 
ecdnornic justice and nuclear strategy, Catholics and 
Catholicism art; involved on both sides, as persons, as an 
institution, ctfen as ^n ideology. In short, Catholics share 
responsibly tfor what is, however different they might 
like it tp bc,.yVe should I ?ejecL a sectap&n, non-political 
Christianity rtot as Catholics <y Americans^ but as both, 
for iti does not adequately express-our experience or our 
jpesponsibility as people who are church members and 
^ citizens all a& once. cWe similarly should reject the amoral . 
realisjon of a ^rWortable ; denominationalism tfrx both 
Christian and American gfaifhds. , As decent* human v 
beings we recognize the [ustice.^f granting exemptions to 
persons of Acentric belief, but our dissent is not like that, 
■ to be satisfied, by provisiort in a manual, alternative sex- 1 
. vie* or refusal Qf immoral^ork. We claim that pur posi- 
tion is the proger American position and it ^annot be 
, marginalize^ by x toleration. If we remain in the rnidst' of . 
life it is hot because we ha^f made a secondi?fet choice * 
but because we rjave beert called there ancfbelieve it is 
, right fps us to be there. We want no exemption,/ but 
policies, goals; strategies to which'we can give our whole 
allegianqp, to : wfios^J&il£Slment we can dedicate our lives. 

The oW«aklancJ-Bernirdin project suggests one way in 
which we in Catholic higher education can give fleish to . 
oyr language of Catholic identity and provide a basis for 
& more authentic partnership between religkjus and -lay , 
personnel. iJf I understan^he argument of these pastoral 
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letters, our culture face$ problems of armaments and 
economics without a clear and compelling moral consen- 
sus to guide policy making and personal Iivej. Catholics 

have a responsibility to reflect on these problems in light 

of their faith, form their consciences ami participate in 
seeking a resolution of them. The step toward seeking 
solutions is perilous but unavoidable. As the bishops,put 
it in speaking qf* armaments: "Our ho to nuclear war is 
unequivocal, but it is less clear how we translate that no 
into personal choices v and publi^ policies that will move 
us hi a hew direction." 2 * We believe we have a tradition 
,*-of social and political wisdom that enables us to address 
these problems in the public forum, for thf k faith, gives rise 
to'mbral norms which correspond, witl. those^ arising 
frpm a "law written on the human heart "by God." That in 
turn ^presupposes that what is good for p^oplef^is goc^l 

* Christianity and gpod Christianity is good citizenship, 
hatiqnal and global. * 

Living lives orientec^in this direction, toward the solu- 
tion of public problems^ requires competence in technical 

^areas, access to the vehicles through which culture is 
formed and decisions made, and skills in influencing all 
the institutions of society, politics and economics. Ac- 
cprdingly, the church needs its colleges^ and uriversitie^s. 
Their specific function is to educate students who will 

? synthesize faith and knowledge and become agents of 

* reform, particularly by^making a "fundamental option for 

* the poor and for peace. They also must do research 
which will bjtjing together the best knowledge we have 
with the social teachings of the church. If "the university 
is the place where the church, does its thinking," this is .the 
kind of thinking the church ne^ts. The public tasks of the 
church, are cultural before they are directly political. The 
claim that there must be a public moral consensus runs 
against the arguments of iriany philosophers anauiltural 
critics who deny the possibility of a common language on 
the basis of which to develop common moral norms for 
assessing collective action. We must try to overcome such 
pessimism and affirm; ajhfl win acceptance for "key moral 
principles" like human dignity and solidarity by address^ 
ing people at the depth of their consciences. Surgly this is 
what Pope Paul VI meant when he said that the church 
seeks "to evangelize man's culture or cultures not irt a 
purely decorative way, as it were, by applying a thin 
veneer, but in a vital way, in depth and right to the very 
roots/' 22 This in turn requires, as the bishops put it in the 
economics letter, an appeal to many sources of analysis 
and judgement which are not strictly religious or theolog- 
ical: "In do*ing so, we necessarily have to make judge- 
ment about philosophical frameworks, economic 
theories and explanations of particular ^economic prob- 
lems." In other words, w>e h$v6 to learn to listen and to 
speak in language which invites consensus Snd is consis- 
tent with the insights and demands of faith. This is an 
intellectual task of rese&rch and education at the inter- 
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section of faith and culture/ exactly the position that the 
Catholic college or university occupied 
, When we realize the scope of the* agenda set by" the 
^spcial teaching of the fchurch, by the pleas of our sjster 
churcjies around the world, and by the pastoralletters, 
we begin, to realize that all areas ^of knowledge are in- 
volved. Arts and humanities have a role in fhaping the 
public .consensus, our way of seeing the worid and 
making sense of experience; the social sciences help us 
understand how systems work and how they can. be 
changed, the physical sciences allow us to .understand 
nature, the physical universe, and technology, providing 
the resources needed to shape a new and different culture 
arid society. Now if I have this right it suggests not the 
, need to slacken but to intensify our drive for academic 
excellence, but to do so in a framework which adds 
meaning and direction to knowledge. It requires commit- 
ment to the dignity and worth of the hubian person, not 
because the Church demands iubut because such a com- 
mitment alone gives meaning to the-whole enterprise of 
;* education and research. **" . 

In the end, the ability of the Christian university to 
mak^e 3, substantial contribution to American ^culture 
depends upon the ability of its Christian participants to 
undertake* the difficult work of ftoviding empowering 
and inspiring leadership, initiating and sustaining- conver- 
• sati^n, and awakenings Vision of the intellectual life ap- 
prdpriate to the dimensions of the problems of our age. 
Their willingness and ability to do that depends upon the 
character of their understanding of faith and the nature of 
their participationin the church. The university problem, 
therefore*, is an ecclesial problem, its resolution to^a large 
' extent is in the hands of those of us, lay, and religious, 
who profess to believe that Christianity extends the 
horizons of mind and imagination, enriches human ^ 
knowledge, and leads to an authentic wisdom. We have 
invested ouX^lives in that commitment; the time has cbrne 
to make that commitment public, collective; and effective 
\by renewing Catholic culture by si'multaneou^engage- 
ipent in the life of our church and the ^ life of our par- 
ticular college or university, Who else will make the 
church more intelligent; who else will make the universi- 
ty more responsible and exejting? Who, if not us? 

As we try to respond to this question, there is much 
that can be learned from the pastoral experienced the 
Church. As American Catholicism becomes more volun- 
tary and therefore$more evangelical, maintaining a sense 
of church and sacrament becomes problematic, Yet there 
is norturning back> nor should there be. What we have 
learned is that in this situation, good leadership is badly 
needed, "fhe good bishop arid ihe good priest is one who 
seems to know who he is and why he is in the rclfes he . 
has; he seems to be a man of faith who really does carle 
about other .people. Such, leaders ask questions before 
they make statements, they affirm befpre they correct, 
they tljahk before* ihty demand. They* build community 
by encouraging people with common experiences ^nd in* 
terests to come together; they maintain orthodoxy by 
dialogue with these groups; they encourage unity by 



enlisting groups in dialogue with one another, often 
around shared projects and commonly field objectives. 
Their most distinguishing characteristic is confidence in 
people and in the Holy Spirit, a willingness to take the 
risks of freedom m trust that people will in freedom seek 
to grow in the Christian life while remainingjoyal to.that 
larger church from whifh they have corrie and through 
which that growth is nurtured and. sustained. The 
qualities that make a good pastor must be qualities of the 
successful administrator. That means an ability to live 
with pluralism and diversity by keeping an. eye on the 
main objectives, recognizing thaf diverse and conflicting 
views are held by people who share a common humanity 
and a. common dignity, inviting people to collaboration 
^around goals, and objectives that arise out of the living, 
experience of the community. , 

Another lesson of recent pastoral life is that ,no pro- 
gress is possible if people are unable to talk to. one 
another. The best pastoral programs are those which 
attempt to bring private concerns to public expression, 
encourage mutual exchange, search for a common basis 
of faith in scripture, and develop successful apostolic 
work which defines missionary goals in terms that ex- 
press the faith and experience of the community. 
Authority is strong where its exercise is preceded by .con- 
sultation and conversation; church resources, can be ef- 
fectively enlisted only when action is^ taken on the basis 
of conversation. Similarly, the problems of our schools 
will not be solved unless people are able to talk together. 
( Conversation will not solve the problems, but they will 
v surely not be solved in the absence ^f conversation. In 
business and in the church, successful innovatiQn almost, 
always involves utilization of a process by which under 
lying concerns and anxieties are surfaced and talked out 
so that cooperation can be enlisted. Integration of educa- 
tion for the students must reflect integration of learning 
on the part of faculty^ Few of us can be authentically 
multi-disciplinary person but we can tplk to each other 
and, if we can't, come to understand how it is that we 
have become so specialized that we cannot understand 
what we are doing. If departments, schools and univer- 
sities are to have a#y common educational goals, much 
less be committed) to them, they N simply have to con- 
tinually struggle to understand eachjather, to build con- 
sensus, or at least to define objectives^ which the 
necessary personnel can commit themselves, ^nd all of 
us should know th - conversation, much less communi- 
ty, does not just happen. It requires leadership and effort,^ 
time, money and structured opportunities. Even more it 
requires that those taking part really believe that their 
concerns are important and respected and that their par- 
ticipation is needed and wanted. 

The problem, of course, reflects deeper ones in con- 
temporary culture, most notably the specialization of 
disciplines and consequent, bureaucratization of knowl- 
edge, together with the loss of a common language and 
symbols, problems which now even invade the_church,_ 
where they are for most part glossed over. Only the tem- 
porary and tentative coherence provided by Thomism 



during the period of it? reign provided a modicum of in- 
tegration, and then only as long $s there were talented 
philosophy teachers and at least a few faculty in other 
disciplines trained in and comfortable with scholastic 
categories. Theology as a core discipline, much less an in- 

t tegrating one, "was a. relatively late development and 
always controversial, while Christopher Dawson's effort 
to found Christian education on historial studies never 
got beyond a few colleges. Today the core curriculum is 
clearly what it probably always was in practice, a collec- 
tion of courses determined in part by the changing value 
attached to particular disciplines, in part by prevailing 
faculty understanding of what the educated person 
should know, in part by the passing chances of academic 
politics. Even these of us in the humanities kn^w that the 
fragmentation we worry, about for our students besets 
even our own lives; few of us had an ideal liberal &rts 
education, probably fewer are able to maintain* more 
than a superficial familiarity with developments in 
disciplines other than our own. 

This problem is accentuated in the church elated col- 
lege, which places a peculiar premium on integrated 
liberal arts education informed by a Christian view of 
human beings and their world. In most places students 
still must take a substantial core and many faculty give 
enormous amounts of time teaching in jt; the Christian 
element for the most part is entrusted to the religious 
studies department, which is supposed to raise issues of 
fundamental theology, to provide a Christian perspective 
on issues raisedLby other disciplines, to provide interested 
students with opportunities to study scripture and ex- 
amine moral issues in light of Christian faith, and to 
maintain at least the facade of Catholicity by insuring 
that students can, if they wish, learn what, if anything, 
the church teaches. All the while this department is ex- 
pected like others to meet standards of scholarship and 
academic professionalism, with its consequent require- 
ment to specialize. This suggests even more the need to 
enlist commited faculty in all disciplines. 

Perhaps most serious, we have let the organized in- 
tellectual life of the church wither. How many lay 
Catholics, even among our own faculties, could have 
participated intelligently and constructively in the in- 
teresting debate launched by Thomas Sheehan's remark- 
able essay in the New York Review last summer? How 
widely read are Commonweal America, The National 
Catholic Reporter or, for that matter, the Wanderer or 
Commnniol Yet it is surel> clear that the position which 
rejects sectarianism and comfortable denominationalism 
requires as^swe qua non an intelligent apprehension of 
faith, an ability to deepen our knowledge of faith by 
dialogue, an ability to speak^heJWord within the context 
of contemporary culture. This never did^and never will 
develop by accident. If someone does not take responsi- 
bility for the quality of Catholic intellectual Iife^oilr 
potential contribution to contemporary culture will not 

* be realized. 
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How are we to do all this? For one thing we need to be 
better organized. Monsignor John Tracy Ellis almost 
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thirty years ago cited the fragmentation of Catholic 
higher education as one reason for our limited intellectual 
contribution. Surely that problem has not been overcome 
and we need to work through organizations like this one 
to share resources, particularly for research and graduate 
education, and to develop effective strategies for research 
and faculty development. We need to work harder and in 
collaboration to support publications .and provide a 
variety of forums through which we can gather the best 
thought among contemporary Catholics on issues con- 
fronting the church and share tne results with church 
leadership. We could dojjiore to collaborate with the 
local .church in its burgeoning programs of ministry train- 
ing and formation, ^he training of deacons, continuing 
education of pnesjs and adult education, while we should 
provide support and assistance to the many church pro- 
fessionals in our area. We need to build a core of faculty 
on each carnpus, in many disciplines, who share a con- 
cern for the mission of the church and will join with the 
sponsoring religious communities to shape strategies, ap- 
propriate to the life of the institution. One way to do this 
would be to develop a series of summer instituted, 
modeled on those 6T the National -Endowment for the 
Humanities, to enable scholars to become familiar with 
Catholic social and political thought ahd to reflect on the 
relationship between their discipline and the mission of 
the church. This would in turn assist in building the net- 
work of scholars committed to church mission whicl$ the 
ACCU is launching, and would also help build a critical 
mass of such faculty on each campus. 

We cannot do all this tomorrow. In most of our schools 
the religious community and the lay administration and 
faculty are not going to sit down tomorrow and decide to 
do all this. But surely on every campus there are some 
who are ready to make a start. The day is long past when 
religious would shrink into the woodwork and disclaim 
respon— Jity. There are in fact great benefits that derive 
from religious sponsorship. The day is also past when 
these benefits can be realized by the religious order alorje. 
They need la^ allies, on boards of trustees, on the faculty 
and administration. Partnership between religious and 
lay Catholics on campus can be abstract and formal, 
matter for cocktail parties and polite conversations. It ' 
can also be real and strategic, based on authentic sharing 
of ^ith and mutual commitment to common goals. If it is 
to be the latter, aimed at making Catholicity a vital, 
creative and constructive element in the life of the school, 
especially in education and research, we will have to ac- 
cept the fact that not everyone will take part but that 
some can and must get started. They will do so, I think, 
only if they realize how important they are to the life and 
mission of the American church. 

For far too long, I believe, Catholics in higher educa- 
tion have been counterpunchers. We have been excellent 
in leveling our critical skills at bishops, parishes and the 
everyday works of the Church. We have- worried about 
the religious illiteracy of our students and blamed it on 
the pap and pablum they receive in religious education 
programs. We have sneered at the mindless trendiness of 



liberal and the intransigent reaction of Catholics United 
for the Faith, all the while accommodating our work to 
tHe contemporary bureaucratization of knowledge. At 
our best we reach out in service to our local communities, 
we try to raise money for good projects and to bring to' 
the attention of our students the work of people fighting 
{ox justice around the world. But we simply don't think 
of ourselves as leaders in the Church, nor do we think of 
. our colleges and universities as actors in the drajrta ot 
Catholic renewal. In the option of the episcopal project, 
one desperately needed by our culture and I think ap- 
propriate to our history and to the best hopes of our 
people, the college and university is a pla|:e where the 
lines converge. It is where the Catholic middle class is 
formed, where Christian ideas and contemporary 
ideologies touch one another, where there is a commit- 
ment to looking at the world as it reall> is and at the same* 
time honoring the idea that there can be, there will be, 
another and better world. 

AH this does not answer the original question of 
Catholic identity. There is no clear definition of "the 
Catholic thing", and perhaps there will not be again. 
^There is a work of service to the world in crisis, a work to 
which we have been called and in which we must col- 
laborate. That work of a church "truly and intimately 
linked to mankind and its history" makes the effort to 
specify the boundaries of the church, to distinguish my 
church from other churches, to draw the line between the 
church and the world, j\ot only difficult but unworthy. 
The symbols pf our planet seen from space— we are one 
earth and one people— and the symbol of the mushroom 
cloud— we share, for better or worse, a common destiny 
— usher in an altogether hew and altogether Catholic 
answer to the identity question: we are all God s people, 
"the joys and hopes, the griefs and anxieties of the men 
and women of this age, especially those who are poor or 
, in any way afflicted, these too are t t he joys and hopes, the 
griefs and anxieties of the followers of Christ." 23 There i^, 
then, a real mission for the church and for those of us 
who ser\e the church in higher education, stated best in 
the final words of the economics pastoral: 'we wish, in 
the end, to go beyond the need to create a world in which 
economic justice abounds: We seek to be a part of a 
world where love arid friendship among all citizens of the 
globe becomes the primary goal of all." 24 In the context of 
that goal, sectarian and denominational options, and a 
nostalgic yearning for clear identity and fixed boundaries 
become unworthy and counter-productive, 

I am well aware of the constraints that exist to the 
fulfillment of the Weakland-Bemardm project. Some 
very lar^e assumptions are involved. The largest have to 
do with confidence in the historic promises of Christiani- . 
ty, that the human community has a destiny, the 
Kingdom of Cod, which will represent the fulfillment of 



^The Pastoral Constitution pn the Church and the Modem World, 
paragraph J. * % 

24 Cathohc Social Teaching and the United States Economy, paragraph 
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the deepest yearnings of men and women, and that the 
Catholic Church is Catholic precisely because it refuses to 
accommodate finally to denominationalism or to retreat 
into sectarianism. Instead it claims to speak a message 
which is intended for all men and women and enlightens 
and fulfills every aspect of human life. To uphold 
Catholicity amid freedom and pluralism means settling 
for a world which forjhe time being will have few clear 
boundaries between the religious and secular, between 
the Church and other areas of fife. It means, too, that we 
must have an enormous trust in people, that they want in 
their hearts the same things announced in the Gospel, 
taught by the Church and given flesh, we hppe, in our 
lives and communities. It err ^ns a willingness to trust, to 
trust the laity that their lay status is not a compromise of 
faith but an expression of it and that precisely because 
they are lay they are crucial to the success of the Church's 
mission. It means trusting our fellow citizens, believing 
that they want in their hearts to live and work for a 
world of peace, justice, and human rights. It means 
trusting our faith enough to believe that it can be recon- 
ciled with and even add something to.* the best scholar- 
ship. In the large world it means, as the pastoral suggests, 
that history, Jeft to "itself, will drift toward greater in-^ 
justice and danger to the humaruexperiment, but that 
men and women are capable of finding a language which 
enables tTfiem to envision a common destiny and to 
cooperate in bringing it about. In the smaller world of 
our schools it suggests that there is an alternative to drift, 
that we can g&in control over and assume responsibility 
for our history and give directfon and purpose to the lives 
and works we share together. It means a confidence that 
when our faith intersects with history or sociology or 
* physics, all are enriched. 

It is easy to stand here and say all this; I am well aware 
of how hard it is^o respond. When I do too much lectur- 
„ ing and too many workshops, I worry about my research 
and fear I am beepming # dilettante. When I spend time 
on my own historical projects as I did this summer, I feel 
guilty that I am not on top of the debate on politics and 
feel unable to participate in it intelligently; and when I do 
either, I feef like I am neglecting *ny teaching and short- 
changing my students. I have the greatest, respect for 
tfyose wjjo devote themselves exclusively, to research; t 
am equally grateful for people who spend a lot of time 
trying to help Catholics make sense out of their ex- 
perience. I am in awe of people who can do both. Trying 
to be responsible in all directions, is, I suspect, why 
scholars organize associations and publications, review 
books and exchange views at conferences. My only sug- 
gestion is that we try to dp all that a little better, try to 
address the needs of the Church and listen a bit more to 
th?' experience of that Church. What none of us as 
Catholic scholars and educators can do alone, all of us 
r. ight be able to do, at least a little better, together, 
j I have seen enough of the American church in the last 
fitteen years to be hopeful. There is enormousi faith, com- 
4 s mitment, energy, sheer goodness in parishes, religious 
communities, chancery offices, inner city missions, 
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^justice and peace centers, among middle class^uburbani- 
tes and working class ethnics, 'Hispanicsr, Blacky 
women. I wonder at the discipline and hard work that go 
into making all those books and articles that pile up on 
my desk. I am in awe at the erudition of David Tracy, the 
balanced intelligence of Richard McBrien, the enormous 
research of Elizabeth Fiorenza, the clarity and judicious- 
ness of Richard McCormick, the wisdom of Bernard 
Cooke, the brilliance of Mathew Lamb and the steady 
and reasonable liberalism of John Coleman. Personally I 
delight in the commitment and passion of Michael Novak 
and Peter Henriot and Joe Holland, the fierce righteous- 
ness of Daniel Berrigan and Ralph Martin, even the crus- 
ty traditionalism of James Hitchcock and George Kelly; 
although I won.y that some I have mentioned would, if 
they could, foreclose the conversation. What worries me 
most is that so much of the scholarship bears so little con- 
nection, as far as I can see, to the life experience of con- 
temporary Cathplics, while the pastoral leaders of the 
Church pay so little attention either to the scholarships 
to the real issues at stake. In the absencej^conversation 
and dialogue, we all drift apartjromone another, that 
"speciahfense" of ourselves recedes further into nostalgia, 
the summons to renew the Church and reshape the world 
becomes simply the peculiar memory of those of us who 
were alive in the days of Pope John and tHe Second 
Vatican Council. At times I suspect that we feel less like 
scholars and educators and more like artifacts of a 
moment which has passed. Yet 1 also suspect that there is 
vvjthin all of us a suspicion that it is precisely the ex- 
. perietfee of our generation, that generation for whom 
Americanization was less a model of analysis than an ex- 
planation of our own experience, that must be retrieved 
and made public if our Church is to avoid'either slipping 
into the mindless and undifferentiated fabric of American 
culture or fleeing to the caves to await the year 2000. Our 
.jask is to help our fellow Catholics understand that it is 
here, in this land, that we must live, and that one can and 
should be Catholic here, not for our own sake or for the 
sake of the Church, but for the sake of^all those hopes 
and dreams which have gone into making us what we are. 

As Catholics we have some traditions, some wisdom, 
some hope,, that should be available to our felloyv 
citizens; as Americans we have some experiences which 
can enlighten the pluralism of the emerging wo/Id 
church, As American Catholic scholars and educators we 
stand in a particularly vulnerable but also a strategically 
significant location. We are, therefore, more important 
than most of us suspect. We can, if we choose, initiate 
those conversations, stimulate that teaching, support that 
research. We can bridge the gaps that have opened within 
the Church and the chasm dividing commited Christians 
from the larger culture. American Catholicism, like 
America itself, remains an unfinished experiment. The 
story of American Catholics is still being told, its history 
still being made. Helping to tell the story and make the 
history are two sides of the same coirt of responsibility 
that you and I share. The outcome once again is in our 
hands, ,and that is as it should be. 




To Turn the. Tide Revisited* 

Paul C. Reinert, SJ. 



Twenty-five years ago I was fortunate enough to win a 
Danforth Foundation Administrative Leave Grant which 
enabled metp cany out what we called Project Search. I 
-traveled around^ the United States consulting with 
business ' leaders, government officials and fellow 
educators searching for a series of actions that might 
resolve the financial dilemma of private and especially 
church-related higher education. The search was for 
some new directions that might turn the tide, which at 
that time was threatening to undermine the unique, 
strong, pluralistic, public-private system that most of us 
are convinced is the best structural pattern for our 
nation. 

Sister Alice Gallin suggested this might be an aj> 
propriate occasion for me to revisit To Turn the Tide, to 
give you my impressions of what has happened to the 
threatening situations I warned against then and what, if 
. any, new dangers are now sweeping across the bow of 
the ship of private higher education. 

To oversimplify the recommendations 1 made then, I 
urged that three actions needed to be carried out quickly: 

1. the private academic community, which I felt was 
generally shaky at the time, had to put its own 
house in order through balanced budgets and fiscal 
stability; through strengthened governance and ad- 
ministrative leadership; and through sharper defini- 
tion of and more, fruitful adherence tq the specific 
mission and aims of each private institution; 

2. at the level of the individual states, expanded and 
more equitable support systems were needed in 
order to achieve a stronger public/private balance 
at the state level; 

3. at the federal governmental level, enlarged and 
enhanced support of all of higher education was 
needed in order to improve access to colleges and 
universities on the part of all American youth and 
the inauguration of incentive programs to 
encourage the states to meet their educational 
responsibilities. 

What has happened in the 25 intervening years? Let me 
comment on my three categories of recommendations in 
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reverse order. As far as my third recommendation goes, 
the federal government has gone in the very opposite 
direction, as we all know, either dramatically withdraw- 
ing from or immensely curtailing almost every program 
that provided support to both public and private institu- 
tions. In line with policies now identified with 
Reaganomics, the task of supporting higher education- 
has been largely bucked down to the states, to local com- 
munities, and to the private sector generally. 

As regards the second recommendation, the individual 
states, largely abandoned by the federal government, 
have found themselves preoccupied^ with the financial 
problems of their own public higher education system, 
completely diverting them from any interest they might 
have had in building up a strong and vibrant private sec- 
tor to complement their public counterparts. Nothing 
further need be said about; the. current status of 
developments affecting my second and third recommen- 
dations. because, for one reason, you and I as educators 
in the private sector can do relativelyJttle about the cur- 
rently entrenched policies at the federal and State levels. 

So, in the time allotted me, I want to comment more 
extensiveIy°on what ! judge /has happened in respect to 
my first recommendation, gamely, that private higher 
education must get its own house in order. How does one 
provide a general evaluation as to whether several hun- 
dred private institutions have their house in better order 
today than 25 years ago? My oyrn tentative assessment js 
that private institutions generally, and especially 
Catholic colleges and universities, have made very tangi- 
ble progress in getting their house in order, specifically in 
respect to the problems /which I identified at that time. 
The picture* is brighter, put not universally so. For some, 
during the intervening Vears there seemed to be no way 
to salvage an irreversible financial situation and a 
sizeable ijyumber of private and, Catholic colleges have 
closed or merged in/o other institutions— fewer, I am 
happy to say, than I had predicted in the early 1970s. 
Most of the currently operating institutions have learned 
to live within their#nancial means, and though they are 
experiencing the sevVxe problems Commpri today to all of 
higher education—a decreased pool of college-age youth 
and the escalation of fixed ^operating costs— nevertheless 
as a group the Catholic institutions can "be characterized 
as institutions which seem as assured of their future 
viability as is possible in this volatile society of ours. 
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What are the key factors that have brought about this 
turn-around? I am convinced that the most far-reaching 
dynamic has been a widespread penetrating examination 
and often a redefinition of the mission of specific Catholic 
colleges and universities. Most Catholic institutions have 
been .honestly asking themselves: realistically, what 
should our mission be today? Honest answers to that 
question have brought remarkable results and significant 
institutional changes. Most important, I think, has been 
the newly discovered conviction that the mission of striv 
ing to provide a holistic educational experience to young 
people aimed at touching their heart and soul as well as 
their mind is an objective not only worth clinging to but 
proudly to boast of and to propagandize, and that, not 
merely because it is \the soundest of educational 
philosophies abroad these days, but because there are 
thousands of parents and young people out there, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, who are genuinely searching 
for that kind of education. This honest scrutiny—What 
are we here for? What are we best .qualified to do? How 
can we best meet some of the educational needs of society 
today?— has produced at least three excellent tangible 
results. 

First of all, for many of our Catholic colleges and 
universities the reassessment of their specific mission has 
led to honest changes of direction in terms of clientele to 
be served. Some have redesigned their mission by 
* encouraging the more mature population to return to 
college studies; others have somewhat restricted their 
mission by consolidating or eliminating* graduate and 
professional programs beyond the institution's capacity 
to support. In a word, I believe that the typical Catholic 
college or university today adheres to a much sharper, 
mote honest, working definition of its raison d* etre* and, 
often with painful changes, has reshaped its academic 
structure and thrust in order to do a better job of making a 
specific contribution particularly for the benefit of a con- 
stituent Catholic population which appreciates and desires 
to be a participant in the mission of that institution. 

Secondly, the realignment of mission I have just 
described has been both a cause and an effect of the vastly 
improved, more responsible governance of Catholic col- 
leges and universities. I'm sure very few of you would 
have had the time and interest to plow through Father 
Paul FitzGerald's recent volume on The Governance of 
Jesuit Colleges and Universities, 1920-1970, published, I 
am happy to say, by Father Theodore Hesburgh's Notre 
Dame Press. While this definitive research study deals 
only with what has happened to govei7iance in recent , 
decades in the 28 Jesuit colleges and universities, most of 
the salient developments would be equa n v true of much 
of the rest "of Catholic higher educatio* Today, to a 
significantly greater extent than ever before, tKe boards 
of trustees of Catholic colleges and universities are com- 
posed of men and women^religious and lay, all dedicated 
to the specific unique Catholic mission of the institution, 
all willing to bring their varied talents and resources to 
bear on the successful achievement of the long-range 
plans and goals, of their school, all ready to give and to 



get the financial resources needed to undergird the in- 
stitution's current and future programs. Incidentally, as I 
move around the country as a consultant to various in- 
stitutions, I would have to say that those Catholic col- 
leges which still are in the same precarious situation I 
described in To Turn the Tide 25 years ago, arejthere 
precisely because, for one reason or another, they/have 
not succeeded in building up a board of trustees that is 
committed; diversified, and responsible. 

The strengthening of governance in Catholic higher 
education has generated a third and final reason for the 
progress I have noted. A key responsibility of any board, 
yet one which even today gets far too little attention, is to 
seek and find the financial resources required to support 
the specific programs that same board has approved as 
providingjhe best means of achieving the mission of the 
college to which they are committed. A very strong and 
personally active and resourceful Trustee Development 
Committee may well be the most important function and 
responsibility of a Catholic college board today— and 
this for many reasons: 

1. only the trustees can be fully effective 'in seeking 
funds from the private sector— individuals, cor- * 
porations, foundations— and this is where most of 
the support must . come from in the future as 
government withdraws its support; 

2. one of the reasons why some Catholic colleges have 
failed or are failing is because one and the same 
group is not responsible both for determining the 
mission, and the programs of the college and for 
guaranteeing the resources to support that mission 
and programs; 

3. the rest of private higher education, as well as 
public, is in fierce competition with us fpr students/ 
faculty and resources. Only a -strong board and 
particularly the strong lay men and women on the 
board can provide the resourcefulness to stand up 
against the sophisticated competition from the rest 
of the private sector. 

That, in brief summary, is the generally good news I 
want to proclaim about the last 25 years of Catholic 
higher education. Now, if you'll forgive me for going 
beyond my assigned topic, I want to look ahead and 
dwell briefly on what I can only characterize as "bad 
news." There are new species of storms blowing-up that 
can put our academic houses out of order, storms that 
were not predictable 25 years ago. For your consolation, 
I listed the good news items under three headings; I will 
ponfine myself to only two headings for the bad, news. 

The first storm warning, and I must confess that it is 
Something about which I am deeply disturbed, is what 
skjems to me to be a pervasive weakening of a priority 
commitment to the apostolate of education, and. 
specifically of higher education, among the various com- 
munities of religious men and women. Sqme who are 
concerned that apostolic commitment to Qitholic higher 
education is weakening tend to attribufcjhe cause to the 
obvious , decrease in vocations to the religious Jife, 
resulting in. smaller and smaller numbers of religious 
becoming involved in Catholic colleges and universities. 
But I contend that this is an effect rather than a cause. 
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Bear with me while I try to explain what I think the root 
'cause really is.'We all know that there have been tre/nen- 
dous-changes since Vatican II in the approved process by 
which a young man or woman who has recently entered 
a religious community first chooses, then prepares 
himself or herself for, and finally enters into a specific 
apostolate or ministry. In general, the approved process 
is one of discernment— a process of prayer, consultation 

„ and evaluation which involves the individual, the com- 
munity, the Superior, and of course, the enlightenment 
of the Holy Spirit - all aimed at discerning, determining 
the Will of God as to the proper decision the young 
religious should make in respect to ihe apostolic work for 

v which he or she is to prepare. I have no quarrel with that 
process, in fact, I applaud it heartily, it is much to be 
preferred to the old style of rigid assignment to a job 
through obedience. But my problem lies in the fact that 
this process, while proper and adequate for individu- 
alistic personal apostolates, e.g., a hospital chaplaincy, is 
utterly inadequate in the case of corporate or institutional 
apostolates. A religious community is obligated to much 
more than individual discernment in respect to providing 
religious personnel for its chosen corporate or institu- 
tional apostolates— the sponsorship of a Catholic college, 
to be explicit. 

That a personnel program much more sophisticated 
than just individual discernment is needed would seem to 
be more obvious since Vatican II than it might have been 
in earlier decades. Like all religious communities, the 
congregations of men and women who have been tradi- 
tionally heavily committed to the apostolate of educa- 
tion—the Dominicans, Jesuits, the School Sisters of 
Notre Dame, thje Sisters of St. Joseph, just as ex- 
amples—all have gone through a long tedious process of 
revising their constitutions, and although some have 
broadened their definition of the educational apostolate, 
, most have reasserted that it is a very important ministry, 
in fact, a priority apostolate in many cases. For example, 
let me quote a three sentence statement from the decree of 
the 33rd General Congregation of the Society of Jesus. 
"Of great importance among the ministries of the Society 
are the educational and intellectual apostolates. Jesuits 
who work in schools of whatever kind or level or who 
are engaged in nbn-formal or popular education can exer- 
cise a deep and lasting influence on individuals and on 
society. When carried out in the light of our mission to- 
day, their efforts contribute vitally to 'the total and in- 
tegral liberation of the human person leading to par- 
ticipation ,in the life of God himself.' " (Documentsof the 
33rd General Congregation, Institute of Jesuit Sources, 
1984, paragraph 44). 

If a priority statement of this kind is to be taken 
seriously, it seems to me that those responsible for 
recruitment and then for the direction, spiritual forma 
.tion, and academic preparation of young religious must 
do everything possible to interest the most capable 
among them to choose this type of ministry. An institu- 
tional corporate apostolate such as a Catholic college 
sponsored by a religious community cannot depend solely 
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on the free choice of individual religious to assure an ade- 
quate number of qualified members to be available for 
faculty and administrative positions. . 

If higher education is a high priority aposfplate for a 
religious community, this official position should be 
made cjear to ypilng religious aspirants even before ad* 
mission, every opportunity to educate and interest them 
in this type of ministry should be seized from their first 
years in religion, and careful coordinated planning be- 
tween formation personnel and school administrators 
should be organized to project what positions in various 
academic fields and departments will be open so that 
religious trained in specific fields will be in a competitive 
position for openings and ntft find themselves with a 
specialized advanced training and no opportunity for 
working out their chosen apostolate. To assume that a 
religious community can honestly sponsor the higher 
educational apostolate for a long period of time with no 
positive influence and plaiuung in respect to its personnel 
beyond the personal discernment process is, in my view, 
verging on the sin of tempting the Holy Spirit himself. 

My second great concern as I look at the road ahead for 
Catholic higher education is closely .related to the one I 
have just expressed, a concern which has also beeh voiced 
more eloquently than I can by the three previousrecipients 
of this award; Father Theodore Hesbuigh himself, Sister 
Ann Ida Gannon and especially Monsignor John Tracy 
Ellis. For a whole cluster of reasons, some pretty- obvious, 
others quite subtle, young Catholic men and women, both 
lay and religious, are deliberately not choosing an 
academic career; substantial numbers of them with ample . 
mental capacity are eschewing the option of spending their 
lives as a teacher, scholar, researcher, or writer. This is. 
true of talented young people in general, and although I 
can't prove it statistically, I feel confident that it is even 
more true qf young men and women of great faith, of 
Christian social consciousness, young people who are 
choosing vocations and walks in life not just as jobs to 
make a living but as^a way of life which will make a dif- 
ference, a contribution to the good of spciety, especially to 
4 the maipnal members of our divereified population. As I 
said, there are whole congeries of motivations that tend to 
drive young people, religious and lay, from seriously com-^ 
mitting themselves to the educational apostolate. IU men- 
tion only one that I think is quite prevalent in the thinking 
of younger religious and lay men and women who are 
highly spiritually motivated. & 

To their everlasting credit many younger people are 
"turned off by^the gross worldly standards and values of , 
our .affluent American society, and this intense antipathy 
combines with a genuine deep compassion for the poor, 
the marginal both in this country and in the Third 
World— all pressuring them to want to follow and serve 
Christ by seeking an immediate personal identification 
with the poor/ to be carried out in some sort of ministry 
that meets immediate urgent needs. To them, institu- 
tional, corporate apostolates such as education appear 
too ponderous, too slow in producing results, too inclin- 
ed to perpetuate and protect current values rather than 
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attack and reform them. They do not necessarily deny 
that,an ounce „of prevention is worth a pound of cure, but 
as they look at the social ills of our society they prefer to 
work /or immediate cures and let someone else work on 
long-range prevention. They constitute, it seems to me, 
jhe spiritual counterpart of our band-aid society, heavily 
absorbed in stopgap efforts to heal the wounds of drug 
addiction, the devastating stress of worldly ambition, 
and the consuming desire to possess. It seems to fhe that 
one of the most pressing duties of teachers, pastors, 
parents and religions superiors today is to bring young 
people to a realization that, while.many of them, lay and 
religious, will have tjo continue to respond generously to 
the call of Christ and his distressed poor, a substantial 



number of other young people must respond to his call to 
work through education, research, writing and public 
and political influence to discover and eradicate the 
causes of poverty, injustice, mans inhumanity to 
man— a longer-range mission that may be even more 
frustrating than the immediate efforts to plug up the 
widening holes in the dike. In many ways, human society 
is in a panic of worldwide proportions. Let's hope and 
pray that we in Catholic education, especially! those of us 
in religious life, will choose not to joia the ranks of the 
panic stricken but will rally around a Christ* who pro- 
poses a more realistic and balanced^ goal— not instant 
Christianity but an^ evolving Christianity to Be fully 
realized only in eternal life. 
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Demographics -of the Decade: A Closer .Look 



Elaine El-Khawas 



As educators "know? we ^re in the midst of a steady and 
substantial decline in the pool of 18-year-olds eligible for 
enrolling in college. There were 2.9' mfljion new high 
school graduates in 1980, but* in 1992 (the coming low 
point), only an estimated 2.3 million persons will 
graduate from high school. This decline presents some 
harsh realities for higher education. However, a realist 
perspective also requires that certain demographic facts 
be examined moxp closely before any conclusions are 
drawn. It is pertinent, for example, that the year-by-year 
changes in the supply of high school graduates are not 
uniform (Figure 1). The image of a roller coaster is apt: 
after an initial small dip, {here's a lull of sorts, and even a 
small climb then a deeper dip. 

4 Note, too, that higher education has already 
weathered a sizeable share of the initial decline. Between 
1980 and 1989, the national drop in^ high school 
graduates will amount to 12 percent; but we've already 
.experienced a 10 percent drop, clearly the lion's share of 
the decade's decline. Illinois, for example, expects ? total 
decline of 19 percent by 1989, ye^ it has already lived 

1 through a 14 percent decline. This doesn't deny the 
significance of double-digit declines. But it does suggest 
that some breathing room exists to plan for— or off- 
set—further predicted declines. 

It is also true that the pattern varies among different 
groups. Differences among the states have received a lot 
of publicity, especially through David Breneman's 
report, The Coming Enrollment Crisis. 1 Important, dif- 
ferences also exist among racial and ethnic lines. It is, in 
„fact, primarily the white population that is experiencing a 
decline in the number of 18 year olds: whites will record a 
13 percent decrease in the 1980s, while flacks show a 
much smaller decline, of 5 percent. Hispanics, in con- 

^ trast, are a young population, and are expected to show a 
24 percent increase in the number of ^8 year olds by 
^989. Such differences underscore the value of a closer 
Ipok at demographic facts,, emphasizing the % most perti- 
rn^it populations in each situation. 



•Dn EUKhawas is Vice President for Policy Analysis and 
Research at the America^ Council on Education. 

* Based on a presentation to the Annual Meeting of the Associa- 
tion of Catholic Colleges and Universities, January 30, 1985. 
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Figure 1 . 

High School Graduates: 
1983-1993 * 
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In analyzing anyjpopulation group, it is important to 
look at both its size and its rate of participation in col- 
lege. As Hgure 2 shows, the rate at which high school 
graduates go on to college' varies substantially among 
, population subgroups. Close to one-third of high school 
seniors in 1980 enroll^ in 4 year colleges; however, only , 
16 percent of Hispanic seniors did so and only 17 percent 
of seniors from lower socioeconomic backgrounds did 
so. This suggests both a problem and an opportunity; 
especially ui view of* the growing Hispanic population, 
wouldn't there be much benefit for everyone if Hispanic 
seniors tyent on to 4-year colleges at the same' rate as 
othere? The statistics suggest fhis possibility certainly. 
And the pattern remains laigely the same when post- 
secondary attendances of all types is examined (Figure 2). 
Hispanics still trail other groups— why? Another ques- 
tion arises: Why are Hispanic' seniors enrolling at two- 
year institutions more than they are at f^ur-year institu- 
tions? Rfegairiing black students, there have been^gains in 
college participation rates in recent years, although fur- 
ther progress should be expected. What is necessary to 



.1. David W, Breneman, The Coming Enrollment Crisis: What 
Every trustee Must Know, (Washington, D.C.: Association 
of Governing Boards of Colkfees and Universities, 1982). 
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Figure 2 

Percentage of 1980 High School/Seniors 
Enrolling for Postsecsrjdary Education 
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maintain the recent gains and encourage higher propor- 
tions of black students' to enroll in college 

Such data on rates of college participation raise in- 
triguirig although not easily answerable questions. Notice 
the high overall participation rate (77 percent) for seniors 
from higher socio-ecoriomic circumstances: are there 
ways that their apparent advantages q*n also be trans- 
ferred to young people from less favorable cir- 
cumstance? Young women currently show slightly^ 
higher participation rates than those fo» young men* This 
may be "good news" for women stucJents—and for col- 
leges enrolling large numbers of women students. But it 
also highlights a problem of young men not finding col- 
lege study attractive. Other data from a recent ACE 
reptfrt 2 shows that, among young men from low-income 
famil&s, college participation rates^lctually dropped be- 
tween 1974 and 1981. THis may sigpal a< further measure 
af alienation felt by low-income males in present-day 
Ajnerica. It certainly bears discussion and closer ex- 
amination by educators. 

This review of demographic facts suggests that one of 
the most interesting prospects for increasing the potential 
pool of college students would involve increasing the rate 
at which certain population groups go on to college or to 
four-year programs. This v is not an easy task, however. 
Voluminous research literature tracing student ex- 
periences "since the 1940s has shown that-rapart from 
major society-wide measures such as the Gt bill— it is 
very difficult to change the sum totaTof experiences, at- 
titudes, and perceptions of life chances that keep lower- 
income youth from staying in school any longer than 
they currently do. Two different pieces of evidence 



2. John B. Lee, "Rates of College Participation: 1969, 1974, 
1981", Policy Brief, (Washington, D.C: American Council 
on Education, April 1984). * 



underscore this point; first, c Hispanics and other low- 
income youths are^less likely than others to take college 
preparatory courses in high school (figure 3); and, sec- 
ondly, they are much, more likely to drop out of high 
school before graduation (figure 4). This suggests that 
such youth lower their expectations about their future 
.prospects rather early. If we want to -see higher propor- 
tions of black and Hispanic youth enroll foF post- 
secondary study/ more vigorous recruiting of high school 
seniors, won't 'do the trick; action is needed long before 
they are high school seniors, (or high school dropouts). 
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Percentage of 1980 High School Seniors 
Taking College Preparatory Studies 
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K also makes sense to take a closer look at the much 
discussed "older" or "non-traditional-age" population fre- 
quently mentioned as a new source of- students, a source 
that will offset any declines in "traditional-age" students. 
Here too, the data suggest that the issues are more com- 
plicated than they may at first appear. To start with the 
familiar: it is absolutely true that *he fastest enrollment 
growth in the last decade has involved part-time, students 
and students 25 years and older. There was a 70 percent 
increase in enrollment of 25 to 34 year olds between 1972 
and 1982, and a 77 percent increase in enrollment of per- 
sons 35 or older. These increases have contributed impor- 
tantly to higher education s record of enrollment growth 
in the 1970s and also help account for the fact that overall 
enrollments have not dropped, even though the yearly 
supply of high school graduates has been dropping since 
i979. 

However, percentage increases can be misleading when 
they are based on relatively sm&ll numbers. This is tjie 
case here. Even with faster growth of part-time study, for 
instance, full-time enrollments still exceed part-time 
enrollments. Another way to gain perspective is to look 
at |he age distribution of college enrollments, based on 
Census Bureau data for October 1982. ^ Even after the 
large percentage increases we saw in enrollment of 
"older" students, the largest share of college* 
.enrollment— 64 percent— is still accounted, for by 
students whtf ai^24 or younger (Figure 5). The 
traditional-age group is also responsible fox 32 percent of 
full-time enrollment. Thus, while there is every reason to 
recognize "older" students as a jiew and larger part of our 
student population, the overall effect should not be ex- 
aggerated. Higher education generally, and full-time 
study in particular, is primarily made up of students of 
traditional age. 

FigureS % 

** / Age Composition of 

College Enrollment: 1974 and 1982 
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Another way of looking #t enrollment by age is to jook 
at participation rates for different age, groups, £gain 
basfed on data from the Census Bureau.* This also suggests 
cause for pessimism about the prospects that part-time*or 
"older" students will ensure enrollment stability. ^Thus, 
while about 27 percent of 18 to 24 year olds were in col-^ 
lege as of Fall 1983, among 25 to 34 year- olds, only; 8 per- 
cent were in college. When we look at slightly older per- 
sons—those between 35 and 44 years old— 3 percent are 
enrolled ijj college. It seems to me. that these figureFfu 5 *^ 
anncmnce what we should know from our own personal 
Experiences: there , are a great many life events and ac- 
tivities occupying the attention of most adults; only a 
very small proportion have time for collegiate study. 

In fa#, a recent analysis 3 has shown thai the rate of 
college attendance among people over 25 has not in- 
creased in the last decade. Thi* may initially^seem con- 
trary to what we have experienced, because an increased 
representation of plder" students in colleges* has taken* 
place: the answer stems from the fact that the children of 
the Baby Boom generation are now in their 20s and 30s. 
Thus, a similar percentage of this age group has enrolled 
in college over the years, but their number Jias increased 
because there is a much Jailer number of ipeople in the 
age group. Speaking in terms of the demographics alone, 
then, one possibleimplication is tfcat the number of older 
students on our campuses will diminish somewhat in the 
next decade. This would occur if the rate^bf college atten- 
dance remains the same as a proportionately smaller 
member of young adults are in their late;20s and 30s. 

Let me conclude with a ftw general joints, It seems to 
me that there are two different wa>$ to think about 
where students will come from for the 'rest of the decade. 
One view is to assume that the traditional sources of 
potential students wilUcohtinue to«b>e higher education's 
primary audience. Under this * scenario, aijy gains in 
enrollment will depend on increased recruiting of 
students from these sources that arc now being missed. 
Four groups I'd suggest for do^cr attention include: 
1) minority students; who are not 'declining in number* as 
much as "majority" students are; 2) a group I'd call« 
"delayed entrants"— people who do not enter -college 
right after high school but who^do enroll at a later time. 
We know that among high sfchool graduates, about 5* 
percent will-enroll in college £'year of* two after gradua- 
tion. I doubt that many of these receive any systematic 
guidance on their college decisions; 3) young people 
entering the military, more than 300,000 of them annually. 
Almost, ail have high school degrees and many will 
emerge from the ^rvice t^vo years later with savings ear- 
marked for education. Wouldn't it "be useful to think 
about ways that their educational interests can Be better 
served? 4) students at two-year schools. I'm not sug- 
gesting that four-year .Colleges begin to ra?d the com- 



3. 1 John B. Lee, The Age Composition of College Enrollment 
1974, 1978, 1482, (Washington, D.C.: Applied Systems In- 
stitute, 1985). ; 
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munity colleges. However, many of these -students have 
an interest in pursuing further.stucly but do not receive 
adequate information to encourage and guide this in- 
terest. I v aIso wonder about the extent to which such 
students are attracted to the prospect of .a two-year 
degree —rather than a full, four-year commitment—and 
might find four-year "colleges initially more attractive if 
they offerecl associate's degrees as well. At present, about 

.85 percent, of associate degrees are awarded by two-year 

^institutions. 

Let me, comment on the t>ther alterative, based on in- 
creasing- the rates of college attendance where rates.are 
now low. For adult learners, We c$n expect higher rates 
of college attendance only if we offer programs that are 
very important to them and. in the right format^ We 
fiaven'f dgne this yet to the extent we should; This is also, 
true for high school s'tudents. It should be obvious thdt 



there is much wasted talent in America today. What if 
rates of high school completion and .college participation 
could be raised? Wouldn't we all Benefit? Note, however, 
tK&t the task begins early— at least as far back as when 
young people decide whether to take a college prepara- 
tory program in high school. Ajnd^note, too, that the low 
rates of Qojlege p^jjicipation oMow-income.personshave 
been with us for a very long time. I don't mean to be a 
pessimist but I woujd argue that v such an ambitious 
undertaking shoul^ not be approached lightly. I favor a 
systematic effort to reach young people before they lower 
their own aspirations. I'd like to see; especially, closer at- 
tention to the low rates of high school completion and 
college participation we see 5ihon£. young males. Is there 
a special role here for tfcc*Catholic colleges and Catholic 
high schools? " o 
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the Catfiolic High School Student: A NationalPortrait 

Michel J, Guerra 



I assume one of the reasons I've been invited to speak 
about Catholic high school students is because they 
represent an important segment of your present and 
future clientele.tOne of the reasons I accepted your invir 
tation is because many Catholic high schooKgraduates 
\2- will be going on to Catholic colleges; anything we ran do 
to encourage greater collaboration and communication 
between our two sectors.may strengthen our effectiveness 
in serving our students, A secondary motive, similar I 
suppose to Imperf^t^ontntion, i£ the .opportunity to 
plug our latest publication, The Catholic High School: A 
National Portrait, 1 which is th^e source of most of the data 
I will share' with you this morning. The" analyses arid— 
judgments which will slip into my remarks with increas- 
ing regularity are largely my own. 

Our book is actually a report on the first phase of a 
two part study being conducted by the National Catholic 
Educational Association, with support from the Ford 
Foundation. The second phase of the research is in prog- 
ress — a detailed examination of a sample of Catholic 
"high schools selected because they are serving significant 
numbers of low-income students. That study uses both 
survey research and field observations. It is an attempt to 
describe and measure the Catholic high school^ effective- 
ness in promoting student academic achievement ancK 
. religious growth, with special emphasis on/the school'^ 
impact on students from low-income families. In spite of 
the fact that the report (which shouH be ready in a year) 
will be encased in an aspic of caveats, it snoujd be inter- 
esting, andpfobablyjiontroversiaL 

In any case, thinks to the data we collected for the na- 
tional portrait, I offer you some interesting, general 
characteristics of the students currently enrolled in 
Catholic high schools. * . 

FJrst, I said earlier thatTnany p{ our graduates go on to 
Catholic colleges. "How many?'*' I hear you ask. 

We have abolrt 800,000 students in Catholic high * 
schools today. In spite of the widespread perception of a 
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rapidly shrinking enrollment base, the 1985 numbers are 
not radically different , from 1965, w^en Catholic 4>igh 
school enrollment was about M inilfion. To be sure,^he^ 
number of Catholic high schpols c^rjainly declineS (2400 
in 1965 ys. 1480 today)^ but metgers, expansion "and new 
schools are still accommodating , a substantial number of 
students. The drop in enroflrnents has been .much mon* 
^precipitous in Catholic elementary schools, >yhich en-' 
t rolled 4.5 million students in 1965, compared to 2.1 
million "students today. , # # 

Losses from attrition during the Catholic high school 
years are relatively modest, and^are largely balanced by 
transfer! in, so we have about 200,000 seniors.^COne hun- 
dred ninety two thousand two hundred would be a more 
precise estimate, since seniors represent 24*% of total 
Catholic high schoolenrolbnent^ 

rPrindpals report that 80% of all their student's anvin. 
.(^^preparatory programs (compared to about 52% 
, in public high schools), and 8^% of their graduates go on 
to post-secondary education. 

Of the entire senior class of 1983, principals reported 
that 16% of them enrolled in a Catholic four-year col- 
lege; 12% enrolled in. a non-Cathojic 'private four-year 
college; 36%*went to $ public four-year college; 14% to a 
two-year college and 5% to a post-secondary vocational 
^or technical schctoh Of tlie others, 11% went to work, 
2% joined the military, and^.6% went into the seminary. 

If the principals' reports are reasonably accurate^ (and 
we have no reason to believe they aren't in this instance), 
then Catholic' high schools sent about32/000 graduates to 
font y^ar Catholic colleges jn 3$83. Thelact that 16% of 
all Catholic high school seniors (20% of the dollege- 
bound) wept on to Catholic colleges and universities may * 
challenge wlhat I've been told has been a wid^pread per- 
ception among Catholic college* administrators that abput 
50% of the Catholic high school students who go on to 
college choose a Catholic college. I haven'^ had an oppor- 
tunity to examine the research that may have provided 
the basis for the cpnventipnal wisdom, but I 'wonder 
whether Catholic high schools could have ever sent half 
their college befund graduates to Catholic colleges and 
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, universities without filling all.the available seats and then 
some. Perhaps t£ey did some years agor^hen there were 
more student* apd seats in both Catholic high schools 
and Catholic colleges. ■ 
• b In any case, it seems reasonably clear that in Septem- 
ber 1983, about 32,000 of your approximately 80,000 
new full time freshmen — or 40% of your incbming^class 
— were dratan from our Catholic high schools. Another 
24,000 Catholic high school graduates enrolled in other 
* private four<year colleges and universities, and about 
70,0(X| enrolled in public colleges and universities.* # 

A Word about the academic ^preparation of the typical 
Catholic high school graduate, preceded by still another 
caveat:' the descriptive data we have abouf students and 
their programs will not distinguish students according to t 
their poSt-secondary plans, so it is ^conceivable that we 
generalize at our peril — e.g., perhaps Catholic colleges ' 
draw only the brightest an$J "the best, the creme de la 
Treme,,non-typicaI Catholic high schodlgraduates whtfse 
true academic character will' be obscured by medians, . 
means! and modes culled from our data. 

My own experience suggest Si that you probably do get 
some of our brightest and some of our best (ancTthey are 
not always one and the same), Jbut we h^gh school folk 
also pass along some of our more.. .challenging stu- 
dents, and, God blpss .you, many of you are willing \ o 
1 continue t(^work with them, dften with excellent results 
(at which point we qujckly cl|im credit 'for tfij? earlier 
plowing, planting and persevering)'. 

So, my hunch is that our jjata \Vtll probably support a 
modicum of generalization*, but.I thought it wise to placate 
the rigorous thinke^ Among you with ^'caveat. 

To the data, tr^e/if First, alook at ,their acadexhic pro- 
grams. Most of these students have been through a genu- 
ine and reasonably traditionahcollege preparatory cur- 
riculum, typically including 4 yearsy>f Tjnglish, 3 years of 
History, 2 to 3 years of math, and 2 to 3' years of science. 
Abput^half the Catholic high schools have language re- ! 
quirements, one^hird oLall'^tudentsrtakeiKe third year of * 
^ foreign language and 46% take a fourth year About 
15% of the graduating c&ss of 1983 took calculus, 70% 
took algebra II, 83% took geometry, 92%„ took biology, 
56% tobk chemistry and 28% took physics. These partici- 1 
pation rates compare quite favorably with public schools, 
especially inforeign language enrollments. 

Interestingly; only about half of the high schools offer" 
Advanced Placement courses, but 60% riport ftiat they 
have arrangements permitting some of , their students to 
take courses at a nearby college or university. 

Where matching data are available, we find Catholic 
'high school programs .and students compare very favor- * 
ably with their public school counterparts. In James 
Coleman's 1982 -study 2 comparing academic achievement 
in public and private -schools (and the i\on-Catholic 
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private sciy<5l^, participation in that study was^dfB^ 
ticall^nsi^rifibjalttr making Coleman's workjft effect a > t 
publicSCatHolic conparative study), *the favorable cpm- * 
parisoi&ihold ev§ n when, the input variables are_carefully ' 
matched*^ stucjent ^ocio-ecdnomic status is held con- 
stant, E(ut that\ls another talk for* anofcheNiay ^ntif 
anothej audience. "f . , • t<j 

*Catholic 5 high schools have drawn increasingly positive 
reviews, based on a'small but growing Jbody of rwfearch, 
feut *fhe Periclean Age is probably ndt quite at hand. 
There are still some important challenges facing Catholic 
high schools. Here are a few off my own concerns: 

,N F4rst, the arts. The >arts have^ a significant place irf a 
very spiall.number of schools, a -very small place in a sig- 
nificant number of schools, virtually rta place in about 
half the schools — and a' relatively low tfiprity in. the' 
friinds of n\ost principals. w 

Secoi/dry,\the w research jf that supports, the relative acar 
demic advantag* of Catnolic over pubflic secondary; . 
schools is\>aspd largely on statistical generalizations draWn 
from the mean but When you look closely -at the ex- 
tremes, the picture is more-complicated. In fact, as I read 
Coleman, there is nonsignificant statistical difference bet- 
ween aca^mkVhietfements of <Au^ents in the strongest 
Schools, public or private. Does tnat mean that both sec- 
tors are doing equally ^ well or equally poorly in servi 
their most academically talented students? * 1 

Afte£ looking at the research data, Andrew Greeley 3 
concluded that Catholifc schools 4re most successful (aca- 
demically) with .the poorest kids, and public ^phoois gre 
most successful with the richest kids^ Time for aflbther 
caveat: as ytfu Ipnow, Fr. Greeley alternates between 
scholarly ^earch and inspirational fiction, and some- 
times the line of demarcation is blurred. In this instance I 
agree with him — more or less. Catholic high.sthools do 
seem to £ave developed a particularly effective approach 
to educafogj^rjd^ 

gones~qverIap, but they^are not synonymous. Abou( 
25% of the poorest kids are white, and, while the first 
phascof our* study, does not address the issue "directly, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that some portion of the 
minority population of Catholic high schools is drawn 
from the middle class)/ , \. 

Identifying.the elenynts of effectiveness is^reaily the sub- 
ject of our research in progress (Phase II of the 
NCEA/Ford study), but I suspect we will firtS the effective 
' Catholic high school has established a climate that bleeds* 
high expectations with individual and communal concern. 
Some* field research 1 suggests that, while Catholic high 
school teaching styles tend to be very traditional in the 
classroom, tljere are substantial and frequent teacher-stu- 
dent contacts outside the classroom. The end result seems 



'^Greeley, A. M., Catholic High Schooh and Minority Students, (New 
Brunswick, NJ: Transaction, 1982). ' "* 

<Bryk, A. S., Holland, I\ b!, Lee, V. E., t Carriedc, R.. Effective 
Catholic Schools: An Exploration, (Washington, DC; National 
Catholic Educational Association, 29S4). ' 
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lo be a strong sense of cQjicem and community that 
transcends the apparently teacher-centered classrooms and 
predominantly hierarchical- administrative structures. 

* 4 - 

To get bade to Greeley's maxim, with which I said I 
agreed -more or less: in spite of Father Greeley Vassertion, 
the data does not show public school* doing better with 
the non-poor, but doing equally well, in terms of academic 
„ achievement/ * ' 

v f Jere it is impbrtant to recall' that our schools havefan 
Agenda that .includes but is not limited to academic . 
^acfijevement. Some of our strongest and apparently most 
. successful schools, are serving relatively small num&ersfof 
poor kids directly, but they are trying, with what they per- 
ceive to be reasonable success, to open the hearts as well as 
the minds of their students to issues^f social justice*— but 
that, too, is Another talk. 

Permit me Jo^make one final run through the demo- 
graphics. As you probably know, not an Catholic high 
schools^are alike — here aje some inadequately condi- 
tioned generalizations for which at least a modest case 
cdjuld be made from the data we've turned up. 

Within the three Catholic high schoolgbvemance types 
f (private, diocesan, and- parochial), the private schools, 
which, for the most part/are those sponsored by religious 
communities, seem; to have the most stable enrollments, 
the highest average family income (about $35,000), and the ^ 
strongest academic programs, probably bepause*they have 
the clearest commitment to academic selectivity and col- 
lege preparation. They represent 40% of the schools. 

The diocesan sdtools ,are not iar behind on -njost 
measures. Their average family income is a bit Jower 
(about $30,000), and mey have a somewl^ljbroader view * 
of th'eir academic goals, although their commitment to a . 
core curriculum is quite strong. They also represent about, 
40% of the schools? - f , 

The parochial schools are the smallest'group. They have 
the largest percentage of poor students and they are 
generally* struggling financially. Although they represent 
about 20% of all the schools, they tend to be relatively 
small, so they enroll only aJ?out 10% of all the students. 

On the whole, Catholic JiighT schools fend to serve 
white, Catholic, middle and lower middle class students, 
but their populations are far less homdgeneous than many, 
people realize, and apparently less homogeneous than they 
were 10 and 15 years ago. 

For example, non-Catholics now represent 12% of the 
Catholic high school student population, and their num- 
bers are 'growing (though less rapidly than the non- 
Catholic population of parochial elementary schools). 

Minorities jure now 18% of the student population, with 
^Hispanfcrs the largest group (8%); followed by blacks~(7%) 
and Asians (2.5%). There is substantial regional variation 
— in the west and southwest, the Cathoti£ high school 
minority population is fully 38% . ' 

Seven percent of our students come from families with 
incomes under $10,000 — the certifiably poor, by federal 



guidelines. Another 25% come from families witbincomes 
betweeri $10,000 and'$20,000 v the worklng;poor. 

L^t me sfop the dash through the demographic daisies 
before ^ou are overcome by the sweet, seductive smell of 
nfcw statistics, and close with some general comments. 
Without jeliaBle earlier data (the beloved baseline), it's 
daftgerous to sjteculateabout'trends, but I suspect most of 
\is are reasonably certain 'that a smaller percentage of 
Catfiolic high school graduates are choosing Catholic col- 
leges and tmiversities today.- * •* 

1 \pras surprised to learn how many 'graduates go on^to 
public colleges, but I suppose I am reflecting the skewed 
experience of a longtime resident of the northeast ^ where 
private education represents a larger, older and more 
secure segment of both the.collegiate and precpllegiate seer 
tors than.it does in other parfs of the Country. \ > # 

Nevertheless, I juspect that. the apparently smaller 
percentage .of Catholic high school graduates choosing 
Catholic colleges suggests a problem that goes beyond 
finances and demographics. I believe there is a gap, that 
separates Catholic; secondary |ind post-secondary educa- 
tors/ and it may* be widening. 

When T was a high schdbf senior (in a splendid andfully 
endowed tuition-free Catholic high school, which shall re- 
main nameless), I was, told that my application to an Ivy 
League institution was. an unacceptable breach of faith, 
since! had incurred a contjjtuing moral obligation to the 
seamless garment" of Catholic education whin I had ac- 
cepted my high school scholarship. Now, at the time I bit 
my lip, and vowed that someday I would redress. these 
grievances, becdming a Zorro of Catholic education, leav- 
ing his mark on -the exposed flanks of the-:fqpces of in- 
justice. I moved quietly on to a small but excellent Catholic 
College, did some creditable graduate^workat Columbia, 
and ; then spent the next 25 years in Catholic education, 
with tnuch satisfaction, some frustration; and no regrets. 
The vision- of a seamless Catholic educational systenV in 
1955 was undoubtedly provincial, although.for me it was 
also prpvidehtial.- , 

And we've made progress, to be sure* We in Catholic, 
high schools no fenger- believe that Harvard's unspoken 
but true mission is to seduce sbuls, Nor do we believe that 
Boston College's missiofi is to save souk'by buildirfg an in- 
visible^ but impenetrable Thomistic shield -around themV 
But I wonder if we still believe strongly enough that we £re 
one community, that we have a common vision, expressed 
in complex and diverse and' at ^timts perhaps dwkward 
ways, but at bottom a common vision, and that we haw 
more to share than students and advanced placement 
programs. • * 

I don't offer this as an aigument, 4r\d I certainly don't 
offer it as^an indictment, butMf ihere is a gap between 
(J^atholic secondary an^d- post-secondary institutions', jhen 
I propose that we, see it as, a challenge, and an opporr 
tunity. * 

f suspect we needbto begin pot with more cooperative 
programs, but with more conversation. It won'tl>e easy* 
We are all busy] and I'm not ( sure we have^eveloped an 
adequate shared vocabulary to allow our conversation to 



avoid ruptures caused by different understandings of 
language. We may first need to develop a mutually 
acceptable glossary if we are to understand one another. 
The linguistic .shoals include words like "Formation", 
"Mission", "Sponsorship", "Lay-Religious Collabora- 
tion", 'Teaching as Ministry", "Service", and "Com- 
munity." These are powerful words, capable of carrying 
*a variety of meanings, and generating strong feelings. 

X ddn't mean to overstate the case — we have a long 
shared history, and we are the heirs of a great traditio] 



but, as others have said, we are never simply custodians 
of a tradition; we receive iff we enrich it or diminish it by 
filtering it through the collander of our experience, amf 
then pass it on. I suspect ,vye have a greater collective 
capacity to enrich our common tradition than we realize. 
I hope our conversation today can make some small con- 
tribution, to our cbmrr.on effort to serve the people of 
God wisely and weli. * ----- 
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The Catholic College as Locus for Adult Degree Programs* 

* - Mary Daniel O'Keeffe, OP 



It was just three years ago that Patricia Cross noted; 

While colleges are being warned to prepare for 
new kinds of students, statistics document their 
quiet arrival. Over 40 percent of this year's 
entering students are part-time students, up from 
30 percent just "a decade ago; and athird are over 
■ the age of 25 — While the literature exhorts us 
to consider changing our ways to, accommodate 
the new learners, quite traditional colleges are 
initiating non-traditional practices-. . .* ^ 

Catholic colleges and ^universities were among the 
institutions which mounted extensive adult degree pro- 
grams in a decade when this "new clientele" caused one of 
the most significant shifts to occur in highfer education 
since the 1960s. J \ 

If one agrees with, Novak 2 that "theory is always 
grounded in autobipgraphy/' it would seem that the ser- 
vice aspect historically associated with the mission, of 
Catholic colleges would give them a decided reason for 
serving adults. As predominantly small colleges, Catholic 
institutions have characteristics suited to the needs of 
returning students. They are colleges which possess a 
distinctive institutional purpose marked by moral and\ 
spiritual ^values; they are colleges Which exist to serve the 
individual. Catholic colleges sponsor-programs that offer 
potential for improving the quality of life — a sine qua 
non for adults who "seek educational programs which go 
beyond the academic"* 3 

Catholic institutions as a group experienced a 35 per- 
cent increase of undergraduate part-time adult students in 
the 1970s. The Catholic women's colleges nearly doubled 
that figure — those remaining open at the end of the 
. oVcade averaged a 69 percent increase/ 

This marked difference in enrollment trends prompted 
- me to research factors affecting the growth of adult 
; degree programs in Catholic women's colleges. A 72-item 
instrument, designed to ascertain general institutional 
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characteristics, administrative accommodations, teach- 
ing/learning considerations, and administration of sup- 
port services was mailed to the 42 Catholic four-year 
women's colleges in the spring of 1983. 

The survey received a 95.2 percent response with 38 
colleges providing usable^data^ This data yields the 
following profile of adult degree "programs in Catholic 
women's-colleges. 

A Profile , " % 

Among the 38 responding colleges: 

— six began their adult degree programs between 1965 * 
and' 1969; five years later, 20 of the colleges had pro- 
grams in place > 

— Whitehall the women's colhges admitted men to their 
adults degree programs; oijly two colleges reported a 
higher enrollment of men than women 

— twenty-four of the colleges offer adult students their 
choice of weekday and evening courses; 14 add a 
weekend course option (which usually attracts the 
highest enrollments) 

— twelve of the colleges offer courses at sites other than 
the home campus, although .main campus enroll- 
ments are the highest at all 38 institutions 

— thirteen of the institutions offer collaborative courses 
With business and community agencies, such as 
bachelors degree completion programs at hospitals 

— twenty-nine offer prior learning assessment, accept-j 
ing as many as 50 'credits I 

— twenty-three offer v the traditional departments^ 
majors to returning adults, eleven offer only a liberal' 
studies major, and four offer both 

— twenty-seven utilize at least 50% full-time faculty in 
their adult degree programs 



tooss, K. P., Emerging Issues in the Learning Society, (Paper pre* 
sented at the Boston College Conference on Encouraging Part-Time 
andsAdult Enrollments, Chestnut Hill, MA t , 1982). 

2 Novak, WtJ Ascent of the Mountain, Flight of the Dove, (New York: 
Harper k Row/1071). 

3 Weathersby, R. P., k Tarufe, J< M., Adult Development: Implica- 
tions for Higher Education (Washington, DO American Association 
of Higher Education-ERiC, J980). 

4 Bartell, E.C, £s.C, Project 80r Enrollment, Finances and Student 
Aid at Catholic Colleges and Universities (Washington, DC. Associa- 
tion of Catholic Colleges and Universities, 1980). 
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— thirty of the adult degree programs are administered 
by a "division" of continuing education, and two by 
a separate "school" of continuing education; six insti- 
tutions have established no separate administrative 
structure for their adult degree programs % 

— directors of continuing education at these women s 
colleges consider administration and counseling their 
most important duties, with student recruitment and 
marketing not far behind 

— directors! .major concerns include a felt lack of insti- 
tutional support services for the adults and their pro- 
grams, anii a need for faculty development programs 
.and financial aid. 

* ■ 

6ase Studies 

Survey information was supplemented with three 
intensive case studies to provide in-depth information on 
growth of programs. The College of Notre Dame of 
Maryland, the College of Mount St. Joseph, and Mary- 
mount Manhattan College were selected for on-site visits, 
based upon factors including administrative structure, 
length of institutional sponsorship, patterns of enroll- 
ment, magnitude of degree programs and support ser- 
vices, and institutional setting. 

Their adult degree programs were examined along 
three dimensions: participative, t organizational 1 and 
administrative. * 

Participative Dimension: Between 87.5 and 96.5 percent 
of students attending the three institutions were women. 
The mean age of adults at entrance was 32 with an age- 
rangfr of 40 years. While these students had been away 
from formal education for an average of nine years, 
approximately 75 percent of them had previous college 
education. 

The diversity in ages at entrance, years away from for- 
mal education, and educational backgrounds illustrate 
the heterogeneous nature of adult students and attendant 
planning demands on institutions. The high percentage of 
adults with previous postsecondai^ education has impli- 
cations for articulation policies between community insti- 
tutions. 

Most adult learners in these colleges match those de- 
scribed by Aslanian and Brickell: 5 they are in life and 
career transitions and seek education for credentialing 
and upward, mobility. Although , pragmatic in their orig- 
inal intent to return to school, these students stated that 
they found intellectual stimulation a motivator after they 
enrolled. „ 

The colleges responded to adults' career aspirations by 
providing orientation workshops arjd career seminars, by 
introducing career components into the curriculum/ and 
by setting up strong advisement programs and peer sup- 
pprt groups* 



5 A$lanian, GB., & Bricfeell, H,M., Americans in Transition: Life 
Changes as Reasons for Adult Learning, (New York. College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1980). 



To a large extent, location seems to have determined 
enrollment patterns. Evening sessions meet the needs of 
Marymount Manhattan students, while the Weekend 
College draws the largest enrollments at Notre Dame and 
Mount St. Joseph. The two colleges with continuing 
education day programs rfote the limitations of this 
market. These day programs remain examples of the 
expansion and contraction characteristic of shifting adult 
markets. ,* * ' - * 

The key to attracting adults in these institutions seems 
to be flexibility and responsiveness to adult learning 
needs — liberal transfer credit policies, prior learning 
credit, credit by examination, independent learning com- 
ponents, multiple delivery modes, and cross-registration 
in programs. 

Organizational Dimension: The desire to raise institu- 
tional visibility, the decision, to meet trie j\eeds °f return- 
* ing women in the early 1970s, the need to^rompensate for 
actQal or projected decline in traditional age enrollment, 
and the influence of such programs as Mundelein's Week-* 
end College were shaping forces in the organization of 
programs at these three institutions. * } 

The colleges recognized that the needs of adult learners 
were different and they programmed especially for them. ' 
In the beginning, program dtfectors were given latitude 
to experiment rapidly, and programs had ortly ajninimal 
degree of marginality. With the multiplication of delivery 
modes,^ continuing education in these colleges became 
formalized. This did not impecfe growth or creativity but 
focused attention on consistent planning and equity of 
resources for-all programs. 

• In the two institutions with centralized (divisional) 
programming, scheduling, and administration, care was 
taken 4 tb avoid separatteness and to stay integrated with 
the core values governing the colleges. Both centralized 
and decentralized structures have experienced success; in 
both types of structures, the major concern has been the 
creation of an organizational arrangement to respond 
quickly to the ever-changing needs of returning adults. 

Each college anticipated student needs through market- 
ing surveys of their communities; results of the surveys 
and data on enrolled students form the basis of ongoing 
planning and reorganization. 

Administrative Dimension: Strong presidential leader- 
ship in initiating programs and sound administrative 
practices" played a key role in program development at 
each of the three cr lieges, frisk-taking,,, action-oriented 
presidents, highly visible in their communities, "altered 
agendas so that new priorities [received] enough atten- 
tion" 6 These presidents chose entrepreneurial program 
administrators to cany put innovative planning, allo- 
cated personnel and financial resources for program equi- 
ty, and^pproved extensive support services to strengthen 



6 Peters, TJ., & Waterman, R.H., Jr., In Search of Excellence (New 
York: Warner Boob, 1982); 
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retention. Because the presidents had assumed proactive 
rather than reactive postures to the adult education 
movement their institutions became leaders in their com- 
munities. 

The colleges restricted the number of majors offered in 
" each program and grouped disciplines, for example, 
under Business, Human Services, and Communications. 
They allow students to cross-register in all campus pro- 
grams to" minimize degree completion time and provide 
wider choices in course selection. Two of the three offer 
courses at off -campus sites. 
Quality is maintained by assigning full-time faculty to 
" v teach in all sessions. Administrators admitted a challenge 
in keeping a balance between full-time faculty and ad- 
juncts, and in identifying suitable faculty for adult 
classes. Although faculty in-service" training on acfult 
learning has begun in two colleges, administrators at all 
three institutions stated the need for increased attention 
to faculty development. 

The colleges make wide use of media in heightening 
and reinforcing their images through advertising, news, 
feature articles, or special brochures. 

, The case studies appear to support the importance of 
personalized programs which reflect respect and concern 
for adult needs. Initially felt, this personalism was, 
according to students interviewed, a major factor in 
attracting and retaining them. Most students spoke of 
unhappy experiences in larger colleges which, they 
claimed, 'looked upon them as numbers.!' It may be 
noted, also, that the size of The colleges was large enough 
administratively to permit experimentation, yet small 
enough to adapt easily to change. 

Besides the size of the college, students indicated that 
the reputation of the college, the quality of its programs, 
proximity to home and workplace, and flexibility in 
scheduling were major factors in their decisions to enroll. 
Surprisingly, the fact that these are women's colleges was 
not an important influencing factor. 

Identifying competing providers of continuing educa- 
tion, assessing met and unmet needs of adults in the com- 
munities, allocating resources, and maintaining visibility, 
to a large extent determined the direction and magnitude 
of programs. The marketing image of continuing educa- 
tion in these colleges appears to depend on the image of 
the total institution, the uniqueness of programs, and the 
reputation of service to the adult learner. An early 
marketing position in the community seems to be a 
significant factor in high enrollment. 

This study supports the assumption that Catholic col- 
leges, as small colleges with personalized degree pro- 
grams and support services, can be welcoming institu- 
tions for adult students if they mount creative, responsive 
programs geared to unmet needs of their communities. 
The variety of programming approaches would suggest 
that there is no single or best way to develop programs 
for adult learners. Accessible, flexible programs aligned 
with the mission of the institution and unique in the face 
of competing providers would appear to be most-attrac- 



/ 

tive to adult students and most beneficial to institutiqns 

serving them. I . 

\ 
i 

Adult Education at Other Catholic Institutions j 

r atholic colleges and universities sponsor a rich diver- 
sity of adult degree programs in a variety of formats. A 
cross section of continuing education activities in ^nese 
colleges highlights the diversity in program emphases. 

Mundelein College in Chicago has pioneered multi- 
generational .programs in the Midwest since 1965/ The 
College offers an integrated curriculum to traditional and 
continuing education students, and its Weekend dollege 
was the prototype for similar programs developed 
throughout the country. The opportunity for adujt reen- 
try students to build skills in writing, critical thinking, 
reading, and math is offered in special SurvivaJ Skills 
clinics and seminars. The Mundelein Credit for Academ- 
ically Relevant Experience (CARE) allows students to 
seek credit for learning related to the College's ^cademic 
disciplines or for areas considered a reasonable extension 
of Mundejj^ffs^togram. f I 

Patterned after the Mundelein program, Aqujnas Col- 
lege qfpened its Encore program in 1969. The degree com- 
pletion program includes special seminars that meet 
weelcly for eight weeks allowing a student to earn a max- 
imurrf of 12 credits in a semester. The seminars are re- 
entry learning experiences and include such fourses as 
Modem Drama, Contemporary Fiction, and Current 
Social Issues. Encore functions more as a counseling pro- 
gram with seminars assisting new students tnrough the 

, transitional period. Curing the second year, the Encore 
student can petition tor life experience credit! 

^ Career Action, Aquinas' other adult program, is 
Resigned for the career-oriented student. It" is a evening 
ctedit program leading to a degree which ;also offers a 
certificate at midpoint. While the Encore st^denbis even- 
tually integrated into the regular college curriculum, the 
Career Action student has* a full curricular program. The 
theoretical courses in the program are taught by regular 
members of the full-time faculty. Aquinas'recruits highly 
qualified practitioners to teach the practical courses in 
this program. 1 

The College recently has placed a neto emphasis on 
"age-integrated learning." It has restructured what was' 
formerly "a college within a college" so that the onus for 
making age-in tegratfed learning happen falls to all admin- 
istrators and faculty. A similar restructuring has taken 
place at Carlow College., j 

Stonehill College, on the other hand,, maintains a self- 
contained Evening College for the approximately 1,0^0 
students who attend each semester. About half of tjtfcse 
are degree candidates and about 85 perpent of the special 
students are college graduates, ranging from a^ociate 
degree holders to Ph.D.'s and M.D/s. ' This Structure 
' serves Stonehill well in allowing thq division to respond 
dynamically to the changing needs of , adults in the area. 

Like the case study colleges, Stcjnehill's population 
doubled in its early years and now lias Jeveled off. The 



College is continually planning new programs to attract 
new adult learners. 

Stonehill s Evening College has its own student govern- 
ment, its own honor society, and a special scholarship 
fund to supplement Pell grants. Highest registrations at 
Stonehill are in Business and Nursing, a similarity found 
in many colleges. 1 , 

The Weekend College at Alverno enrolls over 900 
students. The sessions are held every other week and 
women 'attending, full-time can earn- a degree in four 
years. What is unique to the Alvemo program is its com- 
petency curriculum. Whether Weekend students have 
selected Business and Management, Nursing, or Profes- 
sional Communication, tKey must master a minimum of 
four levels in each of eight competencies. Some of the 
assessment takes place in classes but most is conducted 
through the College's Assessment Center, staffed by 
Alvemo faculty and more than 100 professionals from 
the local community. An Experiential Learning Seminar, 
required for Business and Management and Professional 
Communications majors, demands that adults reflect on* 
and conceptualize learning that comes from work experi- 
ence. 

Two colleges with separate schools of continuing 
education have approached adult Jearning in very dif- 
ferent ways. The College of New Rochelie, which re- 
ceived the Lifelong Learning Medallion for excellence in 
adult education from the Adult Education Association, 
createcf non-traditional liberal arts programs for those 
living or working in communities in the New York area. 
Since 1972, over 2,000 students have graduated from the 
College's New Resources program conducts at the New 
Rochelie campus as well as at Co-op City, South Bronx, 
the New York Theological Seminary, and Brooklyn and 
Harlem extensions. 

The New Resources model emphasizes principles of 
adult learning in six-credit seminars spanning life 
sciences, social sciences, humanities, and physical 
sciences. The seminars incorporate independent learning 
projects, styess dialogue between adult learners, and are 
taught bjf academics as well as professionals in the com- 
munity. The philosophy of the School o£ New Resources - 
underscores adults' taking initiative for designing cur- 
riculum in consultation with faculty and staff. 

Marywood, an undergraduate women's college of 1800 
students, opened the Gillet School in 1981. The school 



has three programs. An evening college enrolling 586 
students has a majority of males; about 55 percent are 
degree-seeking. The School's Off-Campus Degree pro- 
gram serves an additional 300 students from Saudi 
Arabia to Washington, and from Texas to Alaska. Two 
two-week campus residencies fgr course work are re- 
quired. Faculty involved in the off-campus degree pro- 
gram have regularly scheduled office hours for telephone 
conferencing. Marywood's Gillet School also offers a 
number of credit service courses for area nursing schools 
and hospitals. 

St. Louis University's Metropolitan College, founded 
in 1962, had as its major initial focus the training of lay 
Catholics. Ten years later, Father Paul Reinert, SJ., ex- 
tended the College to serve adults within a 50 mile radius 
of the University. The College has nine satellite campuses 
organized t6 serve transitional needs in the community. 
One program in the tri-county area is designed to be a 
completion program for adults who received an associate 
degree from a nearby junior college. The College services 
a large number of employees of credit unions and finan- 
cial corporations and has twcTon-site centers at South- 
western Bell. Metropolitan has its own in-house Program 
for the Evaluation of Nontraditional Learning (PENCIL) 
and is in the process <of establishing a regional center for 
skills assessment for adults in career transition* 

Time limits mentioning onfy a cross-section of other 
institutions typical of Catholic colleges serving adult 
learners. Marylhurst's Cojlege of Lifelong Learning, 
Notre Dame's Center for Lifelong Learning, Caldwell's 
External Degree program, Boston College's Evening Col- 
lege, and. St. Mary of-the-Woods' Women's External 
Degree program, like many others are reaching adults in 
practical yet innovative ways. 

This research, and discussions with a number of con- 
tinuing education directors ancj presidents, leads me to 
conclude that Aquinas College President Norbert Hruby 
has said it well: "Community educaTion is a noble enter- 
prise... a creative response to the learning needs of 
people. . .It can give the institution a new reason to exist, 
a new mission to perform, a new -importance on the 
educational scene — a new visibility". 7 



7 Hruby, N.J., A Survival Kit for Invisible Colleges, (Boulder, CO; 
National Center for Higher Education Management Systems, I960). 
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Are Catholic Colleges Still Catholic? 



William J. Pargnte 



With a dissatisfaction presumably divine, the integrity of 
American Catholic colleges has perennially been ques- 
tioned. Thirty years ago an article in the Homiktic and 
Pastoral Review was titled, "Are Catholic Colleges Aca- 
demically Respectable?" 1 * 

More recfritly, the same journal cover-storied an ar- 
ticle titled, "Catholic Colleges and Consumer Protection," 
which asked whether such institutions were still Catholic 
and answered negatively. Parents and students should 
beware of buying such a product. 2 

This question has been asked and this negative answer 
given more frequently of late, An article in the conserva- 
tive Catholic journal, Fidelity, only a few mdnths ago was 
titled, "Is Notre Dame Still Catholic?" 3 Again, the answer * 
was in the negative. An article by Harvard sociologist 
David Riesman, a nofl-CathoIiq, in Change magazine, con- 
trasted American Catholic colleges unfavorably with Prot- 
estant evangelical colleges in terms of adherence to their 
religious foundations. 4 Riesman concludes his essay with 
the observation: 

many readers will have noted, I would imagine, that Op 
to this point I have not mentioned Catholic colleges as 
among those maintaining not only overt student defer- *- 
ence but internalized student acquiescence in Christian 
campus norms. In fact, I dp not know a single Catholic 
college of .which this can today be said . It would not be 
too farfetched to suggest that a kind of Protestant 
Reformation has occurred within Catholicism in the 
Western world and that as more and more religious 
have have "kicked the habit" and laicized the institu- 
tions, one cannot speak of a truly Catholic college in the 
way that one can speak, let us say 4 of Menrionite col* 
leges or a Southern Baptist college. 5 

Riesman refers to our institutions as the "once-Catholic 
colleges" 6 which have followed the original Protestant co- 
lonial colleges into a secular mode. 

A Washington Post article asked, "How Secular is 
Georgetown University?" 7 A New York Review of Books 
essay by Loyola University of Chicago, philosophy profes- 
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sor Thomas Sheehan, claimed with satisfaction that an 
agnostic "Iibetel consensus" dominated Catholic higher 
education. 5 Historian James Hitchcock in an article appear- 
ing in the Catholic Mind argued with dissatisfaction that 
"too many Catholic colleges have become effectively 
secular." 9 ' 

Homosexuals have attacked in the Superio/ Court of the 
District of Columbia Georgetown University's non- 
recognition of their organizations precisely on the ground 
that Georgetown claims the protection of the First Amend- 
ment falsely, the homosexuals, claim, because Georgetown 
is no longer a truly Catholic college, 10 St. Louis University, 
another Jesuit, institution, was attacked last year by a 
v journalist-alumnus for its sexual permissiveness and Marx- 
ist political orientation which bespoke "the school's chang- 
ing identity." 11 

A decade earlier, Pope Paul VI, in addressing the 
presidents of Jesuit universities, struck the same theme: 

In recent years some Catholic universities have become, 
convinced that they can better respond to the various 
problems of man and his world by playing down their 
own Catholic character. But what has been the effect of 



1 Edward J. Power, "Are Catholic Colleges Academically Respec- 
table?", Homilectk and Pastoral Review, LVI (June 1956), p. 734-742. 

2 Charles E. Rice, 'The Catholic College and Consumer Profection/' 
Homiktic and Pastoral Review, LXXX1! (July 1962), p. 15*27. 

3 E. Michael Jones, Is Noire Dame Still Catholic?" Fidelity, 111 (June 
1984), 18-26. 

4 David Riesman, "The Evangelical Colleges: Untroubled by the 
Academic Revolution," Change, LTV (January-February 1981), p. 
13-20.. 

5 Ibid., p. 14 and 20, 

6 Ibid., p. 20. > 

7 \ Neil Devins, How Secular Is Georgetown University?", Washington 

Post, September 12, 1962, p. B 38. 
* ' 'Thomas Sheehan, "Revolution in ihe Church," New York Review of 

-faoks, XXXI (June 14, 1984), p, 34-39. See also the comments on this 
• article In Commonweal, August 10, September 21, and October 5, 

1984, by fifteen Catholic intellectuals and the further analysis in 

Fellowship of Catholic Scholars Newsletter, VIII (November 1984), p. 

1^3. 

9 James F. Hitchock, "How Is a College or University Catholic in Prac- 
tice?", CiAholk Mind, LXXIV, *I299 (January 1976), p. 7-21; Hitch- 
cock's remarks were originally 4 printed in the Delta Epsilon Sigma 
Bulletin, XX, 12 (May #75), p. 40-53, following his address of same *t 
the Jarhiary 1975 NCEA meeting in Washington, DC. 

10 Lawrence Biemiller, "Georgetown University Homosexuals Cite Con- 
sUutlon* Morality in Quest for Recognition, 1 .' Chronicle of Higher 
Mucatm, XXIX, #20 (January 30, 1985),' p. lJ-16. 

11 Dick Goldkamp, "God, Sex, Revolution and the Single Girl at St. 
Louis University," Fidelity, ill (June, 1984), pp, 12-15 and 26-18. 



this trend? The principles and values of the Christian 
religion have been watered down and weakened; they 
have been replaced by a humanism which has turned * 
out to be really a secularization. Morals with the uni- 
versity community have degenerated to the point 
where many young people no longer perceive the beau- 
ty and attractiveness of the Christian virtues. 12 

Sounding the consumer theme, the Holy Father noted 
that the Catholic laity was growing indifferent to the fate of 
these institutions precisely because of their lack of 
. Catholicity. 13 \ 

Doubtless in response to such perceptions, a number of 
new Catholic colleges have been established in the last 
decade with the declared aim of providing Catholics with 
V* "a choice not an echo." Such institutions as Christendom 
College in Front Royal, Virginia, Magdalen College in New 
Hampshire, and the late CardinaiNewman College at St. 
Louis were inaugurated because their founders were 
"dismayed by the systematic and progressive "dismantling 
over the past fifteen years of the fine academic seriousness 
and truly Catholic quality of many of our colleges and 
universities." 14 

In this paper, on the basis of a decade as a student in * 
Catholic collegiate institutions and fifteen years as dean of 
a Jesuit college, I want to examine from a somewhat 
broader perspective the question of the Catholic nature of 
oyr colleges. 

By "broader'' I mean to avoidembroilment in the issue of 
theological .orthodoxy, which along with political leftism is 
at the heart . of much of the controversy cited above. As I 
am not a theologian, I can contribute little to the 
ecclesiastical discussion beyond the observation that the 
theology departments of our colleges are unlikely to be 
other than representative of the general theological 
spectrum in the Church at large and no more politically 
conservative than the American bishops themselves. * 

In answering affirmatively the question, "Are Catholic 
Colleges Still Catholic?", I would rather focus on the role of 
Cathqli£ colleges in the perpetuation of the Catholic 
tradition. It was Edmund Burke who wrote that in every 
institution there is "a sure principle of conservation, and a 
sure principle of transmission, Without at all excluding a 
principle of improvement." 15 Conservation, transmission, 
, improvement of ihe Catholic tradition; that is the primary 
role of Catholic 'colleges. • 

In elaborating, this point of view, I would focus on five 
aspects of Catholic higher education: l. v curriculum; 2. 
course content; 3. faculty; 4. institutional service to the 
church; and 5. institutional ethos. 
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Let me develop each of these aspects from the point of 
view of conserving, transmitting, and improving what I 
take to be the Catholic tradition. In doing this I will focus 
on my own institution, the University of Scranton, just as 
many of the criticisms cited above grow out of the writers' 
analyses of their own institutions. There are at present ac- 
cording to the Association of Catholic Colleges and Uni- 
versities some 235 Catholic higher education institutions in 
the country. As a larger sample of this group, I will also 
focus on the 28 Jesuit colleges and universities. 

«*■ 

^ Curriculum 

I believe virtually all Catholic colleges are distinctive in 
the accent they place on the study of theology and philos- 
ophy. The University of Scranton, for example, requires of 
its 4000-undergraduates in three different colleges 9 credits 
of theology and *9, credits of philosophy. The latter 
philosophy requirement specifies an introduction to the 
discipline, followed by a general ethics course for all 
students. Caldwell College, to choose another institution 
at random, requires 9 credits of. theology and 6 credits of 
philosophy. Broadening our sample, all 28 Jesuit college 
and university level institutions require courses in theology 
andphilosophy. These requirements range from 12 credits 
in philosophy at Maxquette^Rdckhurst, LeMoyne, Spring 
Hill and my own alma mater, Aayier, to only 3 credits at 
Holy Cross and Santa Clara. The average for the 28 
institutions is 8 required semester credits in philosophy.. 

Similarly, the 28 Jesuit institutions show a range in the 
theology requirement from 12 credits at Xavier and Spring 
Hill to a minimum 3 credits at Hply Cross. Half of the 28 
institutions require at least 9 credits in theology with the 
average at 7,5 semester credits. 16 

This is spectacular, I believe, for a number of reasons: 
first, because such courses commonly continue" among 
educated elites in this country the ecclesiastical tradition of 
the importance of theology as the Queen of Sciences and 
the longer traditioa in the West of philosophy as a 
discipline which raises fundamental questions about the 
purpose of life and code 'of conduct by which it mightjje 
lived. Even to raise these issues is in this period of hiaKSry a 
significant service to our society, to our "consumers" and 
fa the Church. 

Secondly, it should be noted that these specific core re- 
quirement courses in theology and philosophy are in excess 
of other moref general humanities requirements in the 
disciplines of literature, art, history, and language. Thus, 
the University of Scranton requires not only 18 credits in 
theology and philosophy but also another 18 credits in 



16 Fact Files (1977-1963), Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities, 
Washington, DC, September Issue U9, Core Curricula, January 
1, 1963. See summary in A]CU Higher Education Report, VI, #5 (Janu- 
ary 1983), p. 6. Source: Surf ey of AJCU Colleges and Universities, 
September HKL Holy Cross liter added theology and philosophy re- 
quirements; these are reflected in my summary. 
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what we call a Humanities Area o£ history, literature and 
art, and even a further 9 credits in composition, rhetoric 
and elementary/ intermediate foreign language,, which 
some non-purists might also Construe as humanistic 
studies, for.a minimum total of 36 humanities credits and a 
maximum of 45— an extraordinary totaj in an era which 
laments the neglect of the humanities? x 

Similarly, Caldwell College, besides its 15 s credit theol- 
ogy/philosophy commitment, requires in its core an addi- 
tional 15 credits of fine arts, English, and language and 
another 6 credits of European history, which it construes as 
a social science. 

It should also be noted that students in Catholic colleges 
often take more credits in the humanities and in the theol- 
ogy /philosophy area than those merely "required", by 
taking such courses as part of their electives, their minor, 
their major or double-major. The frequent choice of these 
courses is testimony to the popularity of the courses ^nd 
teachers behind them. 

, Thirdly, it should be noted that these relatively heavy 
requirements in theology and philosophy as well as in the 
humanities generally are carried on in the faqe of intense 
competition for curricular space From the accrediting 
agencies in the various professional disciplines: The 
American Chemical Society, the National League for Nurs- 
ing, the American Physical Therapy^ Association, the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, 
.and the like. 

In our own situation at the University of Scranton, we 
require 152 semester credits for our bachelor's degree in 
physical therapy because we insist on our students having 
not only the professional and clinical courses demanded by 
the APTA but also the approximately 60 credits demanded 
by our core curriculum — including *18 credits in 
philosophy/theology. Similarly, we require 144 credits in 
ourpre-medical biology major (which annually places over 
- 50 students into American medical schools); 147 credits in 
our biochemistry major, 136 in communications and 
computer science, 137 in nursing, etc.— all of these 
exceeding the 127 credit minimum required lor graduation 
from the university. 

Catholic colleges then are still Catholic in holding to " 
theology and philosophy requirements at great cost to the 
student and to the institution, A University of Scranton 
freshman will pay close to $3,000 tuition for these theology 
and philosophy credits before he or she graduates v The 
Univcrsit/ s recniltment effort is made considerably more 
difficult, by requiring more, credits than secular 
rivals— credits which may not seem as immediately prac- 
tical as courses in computer science, accounting, or 
psychology > Obviously, our ability to successfully recruit 
depends upon the desire of consumers for such a 
curriculum. . 

In his report, To Reclaim a Legacy, on the state of the 
humanities in American higher education, William Bennett 
deplores the low esteem in which the humanities are held, 
Bennett's report is an unfortunately highly secular view of 
the humanities— avoiding, for example, even to mention 
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theology or religious studies as a discipline within the 
humanities. 17 

Bennett's report, however, does recognize in its section 
on curriculum 

the diverse nature of higher education under whose 
umbrella are institutions with different histories, 
philosophies, educational purposes, student body 
characteristics, and religious and cultural traditions. 
Each institution must decide for itself what it considers 
an educated person to be and what knowledge that 
person should possess. 11 

It seems to me that Catholic colleges have for the most 
part made their decision and decided that educated Catho- 
lics should have an appreciation of their theological 
tradition and of the history of Western philosophy and 
^ ethics. In addition, our colleges in effect have taken heed of 
William Arrowsmith's warning against a too-broad, 
smorgasbord approach to the study of the humanities, 
preferring to Fqcus on theology and philosophy without 
eschewing other humanistic disciplines. 19 " * 

Course Content 

A second characteristic of the Catholicity of our collies 
is found, I believe, in the specific content of our courses, 
irrespective of curricular design. Let me use my own 
institution as a case study. 

Thus, among 36 philosophy courses offered in a depart- 
ment of 12 full-time faculty, all with the doctorate, are such 
courses as Logic, Metaphysics, Epistemoiogy, Ancient, 
Medieval, Philosophy of Religion, Aquinas, Newman: 
Idea of a University, The Philosophy of Christian Healing, 
General Ethics, Medical Ethics, Business Ethics, Computer 
Ethics, Language and the Existence of God, Mysticism East 
and West, Appetites and Passions, Philosophy of 
Sexuality— to mention only the 17 most obvious courses 
with content important to the conservation, transfusion, 
and improvement of the Catholic tradition. 

Even less obvious philosophy coyrses often v have a 
decidedly Catholic content: thus, a course on the Phenom- 
enology of Human Ambition focuses on Janis Joplin, 
Hitler, Vinfe Lombardi, and Ignatius Loyola,^ a course on 
Existentialism gives great play to Gabriel Marcel; 
philosophy /of law cover* Aquinas' teaching in detail. The 
four Jesuits and eight laypersons (Catholic and non- 
Catholic) in the department meet annually in their classes 
over 4000 students-— virtually the entire undergraduate 
student body. 



17 See text of Bennett's report in the Chronicle of Higher Education. XX- 
IX (Nov. 20, 1964), p. 16-21. M examples of the avoidance of 
recognizing theology or religious studies as "humanities" note 
paragraph one of the text here ami paragraph ten and paragraph thir- 
teen. In citing the official federal legislation, Bennett does at last in 
paragraph eighteen include comparative religion as a proper humani- 
ties subject. 

lf Ibid., p, 17. 

19 Quoted by Bennett as one of the consultants to the Bennett Report, 
Ibid. p. 17. Among the 31 members of the Study Group assembled by 
Bennett for the Report, .only one was from a Catholic institution: Sr. 
Candida Lund, Chancellor, Rosary Colitafe (III;). 
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John T. Noonan, Jr., in a brilliant essay on "American 
Catholics and the Intellectual Life/' remarks on the richness 
of the philosophy department at a Catholic institution: 

The Catholic universities I know best have been 
marked by- this kind of cosmopolitanism. When* the 
philosophy departments of any secular universities 
clung to the dominant Anglo-American tradition of 
positivism,, the departments of these (Catholic) 
universities have been hosts to Thomism, 
existentialism, phenomenology, personalism. 20 

Similarly, there is "attention given to sacred tradition of 
Eastern and Western churches" in the Fine Arts depart- 
ment's course on Medieval and Renaissance Music taught 
by a Sister of Stjoseph with a doctorate in medieval music 
from Catholic .University of America. 

Our history department offers six-credit courses on 
Byzantine Civilization, Medieval History, Ancient 
History, Renaissance and .Reformation, as well as a 
semester-length course on American Ecclesiastical History. 

The English department offers courses on Modern 
British Literature, the catalog description of which specifies 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, T. S. Eliot, Graham Greene, and 
Evelyn Waugh among the authors covered. There are 
semester-length courses on Hopkins, Hannery O'Connor, 
The Bible, Dante, Chaucer, and Milton— all reflecting the 
desire of the department, the faculty, and the institution to 
transmit a great deal of the tradition of Christian 
humanism. 

A course in the English department's "Masterworks" 
would include books of the Bible; the philosophy depart- 
ment's Great Books course would cover Augustine's Con- 
cessions; a course on Ru&ian drama, the plays of Blok; a 
course on Solzhenifsyn, his religious prose poems and 
short stories and letter to the Patriarch Pimen; a course on 
European history, the triumphs and tragedies of the 
Church. • • 

The fifty courses offered by the department of theology 
include Seven different scripture courses, two courses on 
the ministry for seminarians, a course on the Society of 
Jesus, The Greek Fathers, Spiritual Classics (Augustine to 
Avila to John Paul's Sign of Contradiction), the Theology 
of the Byzantine Churches, a course on Suffering, another 
on Ways of Prayer (which requires a faith commitment of 
those who would sign up for it), and a number of courses 
on Christian marriage. There are courses on the Theology 
of the Holocaust and on Jewish Theological Thought 
taught by a rabbi; courses on the Protestant Tradition 
taught by a minister; courses? on the Supreme Court and 
Church-State issues, John Paul II and Catholic Social 
Thought,. Eastern Qiristian Spirituality "withja particular 
emphasis upqn Sts. Ath#nasius, Gregqry of Nyssa and 
Gregory Palamas. " There are courses on Foundational 
Christian Ethics which analyze "the lives of Thomas 
Merton, Mother Theresa, and (the late Jesuit) Walter 
Gszek." ' 
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I have touched upon only hal£ of the theology courses, 
virtually all of which are filled to our customary limit of^S 
students and which together enroll 4000 annually. 

Finally, N I might mention our interdisciplinary courses, 
one of which is require^ of all students in their junior or 
senior year. Among the twelve interdisciplinary courses we 
now offer are such selections as 'Is Capitalism Christian?" 
an analysis of the bishops' pastoral Ijetipr: "a philosophical, 
theological, and economic inquiry into the nature of 
capitalism and the riatureof Christianity to determine the 
compatibility between them'*; The Medieval -World 
' ^(Chaucer, Petrarch, Occam, Wyclif); Human Rights, 
taught by a theologian «uid a philosopher; Mysticism and 
Contemplation ("Highest concerns of religion and 
philosophy are devoted toward a Supreme and Ultimate 
Being'); Great Lives (Thomas More, inter alios); the 
Dynamics of World Hunger;. and Parenting. 

In short, ^suggest that apart from the question of cur- 
ricular requirements, the choice and content of many of 
our courses, in some instances their very nature, reflect our 
Catholic tradition and our Catholic concerns. I think it 
- likely that nearly all Catholic colleges have similar courses 
which are not ordinarily found— certajnly not in such 
abundance— at secular institutions. While a large state 
university might have in "its repertoire some of these m 
courses, I suggest that they would not be as pervasive as in 
our curriculum at Scranton and would not affect as great a 
proportion of the student body. 

finally, I would note that the values-laden courses- 
business ethics, medical ethics, and philosophy of JawXor 
example— are further supported by strong departmental 
recommendations from the pre-professional departments: 
nursing, biology, accounting, physical therapy, medical 
technology, pre-law, marketing, management, et al 

Faculty 

A third aspect of tbe Catholicism of oy colleges is the 
I faculty and their living experience of the Catholic tradition. 
This is a complex issue, fox example, as the number of 
those faculty in religious congregations decline, the ques- 
tion of the Catholicism of our institutions becomes increas- 
ingly a responsibility for lay fi^culty— although one-notes 
that here at Caldwell College over 30% of the full-time 
faculty and 27% of the adjunct faculty are members of 
religious congregations or cleifcs. 
. However, in this paper I want to focus on the educa- 
tional origins of those faculty— lay, religious, or other- 
wise—who leach at our institutions. It is these faculty .who 
conserve, transmit, and hopefully improve the Catholic 
tradition. , » ' 

Thus, at Caldwell 25 of 38 full-time f afculty (66%), hold 
at least one degree from a Catholic college. At my own .in- 
stitution, the University of Sccanton^ 120 of 200 full-time 
faculty (60%) hold at least one degree from a Catholic insti- 
tution. Almost two^hirds of these hold two degrees from 
Catholic t:oU^ges and univerrities. Similarly/ 8ft% of the 
administrators and 87% of those professional staff with 
degrees hold at least one degree from a CathoKc college/To 



choose another Jesuit , school at random, St. Peters 
College, we find an even higher proportion of full-time 
faculty (63%) holding a degree from a Catholic college. It 
should be noted that 70% of this group hold at, least two 
degrees from Catholic institutions. Nor does this take 
account of faculty with degrees from non-Catholic 
denominational institutions such as Yeshiva and Ohio 
Wesleyari. 

I suggest that such heavy concentration of faculty 
educated in Catholic colleges carries on the tradition of 
Catholic higher education. Inpart, it is responsible for 
curricular and course choices indicated above and for the 
content of these courses and their ideological thrust. 

Finally, the research interests of these faculty must be 
noted. At rhy own institution, our philosophers write 
books on business and medical ethics; our theologians 
write books o§ episcopal statements; our English faculty 
write on the medieval iconography o|^ary; our historians 
on Archbishop Hughes of New York and the Slavery 
Question; our sociologists design questionnaires for the 
diocese; our administrators write on such issues as 
"Catholic Colleges and the Question of Abortion." 

This is of course not to say that faculty who hold all their 
degrees from secular institutions can not or do not 
contribute to the Catholic mission of the 
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San Antonio.* 1 Marquette University offers "Computers 
for Clergy'/ through it's Continuing Education division and 
its School pf Education runs an educational clinic for inner- 
city Cathplic schools, the cost for the latter program being 
borne by^the Jesuit Community of the University. 22 

The University of Santa Clara held a three-day torum in 
January on the Pastoral Letter on the Economy which 
brought/together 15 theologians, economists and political 
scientists and 9 bishops.** 

The conference of business deans, of the Association of 
Jesuit, Colleges and Universities devoted part of its annual 
me^t^g last October to a discussion of the papal encycli- 
cal, fpn Human Work. 24 

Five Jesuit universities were among a consortium of 15 
Carbolic universities which sponsored a two-and-a-half 
hojur national teleconference f$j x the Catholic Television 
Network of America on "Hispanics in the Church." 23 
, Boston College last June sponsored a Conference on Re- 
ligious Life in the United States attended by seventeen 
bishops. At the other end of the continent, the University 
of San Francisco sponsored a conference on Religious Life 
in the American Church and its relationships with Rome, 
which featured an address by Archbishop John Quinn and 
representatives of five different religious orders. 20 
Jhese sorts of examples could be multiplied a hundred* 



Indeed, many such faculty come to teach at Catholic insti-r — ^Jold. Everywhere on the Catholic campuses with which* I 
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tutions because they find there a welcome for their teach- 
ing and research interests. Nor is this to overlook the 
criticism that such high concentrations of faculty fr^m 
within our own tradition may be faulted on academic 
grounds or as "inbreeding." Nonetheless, I believe trial 
such concentrations are useful in perpetuating a Catholic 
tradition in the college community and among its,students. 

Institutional Service to the Church* 

In answering affirmatively the question, "Are Catholic 
Colleges Still Catholic?" I would point also to jhe institu- 
tional service which our colleges regularly perform for the 
Church. Again, the topic is susceptible of a lengthy treat- * 
ment but let me briefly give some examples. 

The University of Scranton servts as the educational in- 
strument through which the serttinarians of the Diocese of 

* Scranton earn their baccalaureate degree 4 . Our College of 
Arts and Sciences in fact offers a special major for the 
seminarians called Christian Tradition.. Th$ Bishop of 
Scranton, Jamqfe C. Timlin, is by invitation a member of % 
our Begird of Trustees. Throughout the country, as part of 
an effort to upgrade academic standards and to meet ac- 
creditation needs, many diocesan seminaries have affiliated 
with Catholic universities for this purpose. 

Similarly, Caldvy^ll~College, with its certificate program 
for the Archdiocesan School of Liturgical Music and its 
minor in Liturgical Music, offers service directly to the 
institutional Chifrch. / » 

A review of similar endeavors by the 28 Jesuit universi- 
ties during the current academic year reveals such enter- 

* prises as Boston College's Institute of Religious Education 
and the Mexican American Cultural Center offering a 
master's program in Hispanic Ministry in both Boston and 



am familiar I see our institutions working closely with the 
hierarchy and other institutions of the Church—not solely 
in our national society, but disproportionately listening to 
the official statements of Church leaders from papal to pas- 
toral letters, and regularly exhibiting esteem for the 
hierarchy. 

In denying Margaret Thatcher her honorary degree, the 
300 dons of Oxford, termed its h'onorary degree "its highest 
token of approval Z' 27 1 have myself been present within the 
last eight months at the presentation of two honorary 
degrees frpm Jesuit colleges to Archbishop OConnor of 
New YoiIk. A review of the Higher Education Report of the 
Association of Jesuit Colleges and Universities indicates 
tkat in the last two academic years eleven cardinals, arch- 
bishops, and bishops have receive^ degrS^s from a dozen 
different Jesuit colleges. 25 There have been several dozen 
other clerics and religious Awarded degrees over the same 
period. One assumes the same situation pertains to other 
Catholic colleges. ^ ^ 

Beyond this superficial sign of collaboration, I have also 
been impressed by the attention being given to the bishops' 
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recent pastoral letters on War and Peace and on the 
Economy. This has been discussed on my own campus at a 
number of meetings in the currentacademic year; one led 

- , / by "the bishop of Scranion, one led by the president of 
Fordham University, oqe by a member of our own theol- 
ogy department crthers in on-going campus organizations. 
Agairi, a review of AJCU's Higher Education Report in- 
dicates, the same serious attention is being paid on all the 
Jesuit campuses and the newsletter of the Association of 
Catholic Colleges and Universities (Update) indicates the 
same is true nationally in virtually all Catholic colleges. 29 
Again, this is not to suggest that alt faculty or students in all 
institutions will agree with all episcopal statements— par- 
ticularly as these merge into the merely political— but there 
can be no doubt that these documents receive a serious and 
attentive hearing. x 

* There are other outstanding examples of service to the 

institutional Church on the pari, of Catholic universities 
that might be cited: Niagara University's masters program 
in Thomistic philosophy St. Bonaventure University's 
masters program in Franciscan Studies; and Villanova Uni- 
versity's masters program in Augustinian Studies are ex- 
amples^ outstanding efforts to continue Catholic intellec- 
tual traditions that might otherwise not be maintained. 
q There is Villanova's extraordinary policy of charging only 
one-half 'tuition for graduate courses in theology and 
religious studies as a meaningful sign of its commitment to 
the importance of theology in its institutional mission and 
in its service to the Church. A^ain, many other examples 
from all our schools could be citecj- 

'institutional Ethos 

Finally, I would say a few words on the Catholic in- 
stitutional e{hos which one finds on virtually all our cam- 
puses. I would note thabwe live in a secular age and one in 
many respects profoundly indifferent and even hostile to 
/ the traditional v&luesfef the Church and\;ts people. Our 
work, like th^work of the Church itself, has to be viewed 
within this context. 9 

To explain -what I qjean by a Catholfodnstitutional ethos, 
let me again use my own institution as the case I know best. 
On the first day of freshmart orientation— by design either 
a Sa^rday or Sunday— a formal Mass for the- incoming 
freshmen and their parents is celebrated by the president of 
the University which meets with nearly universal atten- 
dance on the part of-students and most of their families. 
Also as part of the Freshman Orientation's first night, after 
the president of the University addresses the students, the 
director of campus ministry speaks at length about the 
religious nature of the-institution and the role of campus 
ministry. Two weeks later a formal Mass of the Holy Spirit * 
for students^ and faculty is celebrated, with attendance in 
the hundreds/ m , 

One noles tKat a Mass of the Holy Spirit is held at the 
same time at St. Peter's College, and that All Saints Day, 



See inter alia, AJCU Higher Education Report, vol. 6, no. 6 (February 
1965), p. 7; mdACCU Update (Washington, DC), Vol. XII, -No. 3 
(December 31, 1904), p. 3-4. 
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Holy Week, and Ascension Thursday are listed as official 
college holidays. In fine medieval fashion, St. Peter's even 
celebrates Michaelmas with an honors convocation. Cald- 
well College, in* the Dominican mode, still celebrates St. 
Thomas Day. * 

At Scranton eacji of the four undergraduate classes an- 
nually holds a Parents' Day which includes a Mass. There 
are pre-Thanksgiving, pre-Christmas anct Palm Sunday 
Masses, e9th of which is attended by over S(X^ students. 
The tradition of tfce baccalaureate Mass flourishes. There 
are four daily liturgies and on the weekend seven 'liturgies 
in all, five in the -major chapel and two in dormitories. 
Regular census count indicates that fhes« are attended by 
some 1200 of the 1800 resident students. When one reflects 
that i5% of the student bod/ is non-Catholic and that a 
number of the resident students return home for the 
weekend, one concludes that the percentage^of non- 
attendees is dramatically below that of the typical parish. 
. Training for^ the parish ministry is in fact Ian important 
element of the Sqcanton campus ministry, 4p vol ving over 
200 students a year. /Sixty musicians, including 23 instm- 
mentalists,^are involved in campus ministry programs. . 

In 1983-84 there were 26 weekend retreats— one on 
every weekend of the school year— attended by 556 
students and faculty. There were also 35 Evenings of Recol- 
lection with approximately 700 in attendance, 30 

When one considers that all of this attendance at liturgies 
and retreats &on/a voluntary b*sis, the religious institu- 
tional ethos ttktjyou and I experienced perhaps a quarter 
century ago seems^reasohably intact. 

While the abpve is said of the institutional ethos at the 
University of Scranton, T presume that as, much mutatis 
mutandis can be said of Caldwell College or St Peter's Col- 
lege. Again, L would answer that Catholic colleges are in- 
deed* Catholte. 

Religious historian Lawrence Cunningham has called 
this an Age of Ecclesial Turmoil. He writes of the Church as 
a whole but I would apply his comments to our Catholic 
colleges in particular: 

The temptation* of course, id to "vote with ones feet" 
and opt out of a confused md confusing institution. 
Many have exercised that option in our time and many, 
have o*one so in good faith. However, if the Catholic 
tradition is a community in time and space seeking to be 
faithfiil to the Gospel, we^uso need to remember that 
the Church has passed through crises before. Perhaps 
the best we can do is to try to emulate the example of 
4 that paradigmatic modem Simone Wei! who described 
her spiritual strategy as being that of "waiting in pa* 
tienfce." Waiting in community is. an act of faith in a 
rommttriity which has nourished the believer just as* 
surelVas the belieyer has created the community. 31 

Catholic colleges continue to be our best hope in the 
conservation, transmission, and development of the 
Catholic tradition. 



304 Annual Report of Campus Ministry, University of Scranton, 

p. 18. 

31 Lawrence S. Cunningham, The CatkoUc Heritage (New York; Cross- 
. road, p.216. 
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Address to* the National Catholic Student Coalition 
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My dear brothers and.sisters in the Lord! 

'The Year cf the Yuppie" v-so declares the title of the 
lead article in the December 31, 1984 issue of Newsweek. 
The^young urban professionals, we are told, are "making 
lots of money and spending it conspicuously." Their lives 
are turned inward on themselves— on their careers and 

♦ condos, their physical fitness and their favorite gourmet 
food. "You can have it all— now!" is their creed , , jjawever, 
they do have 4 one problem: they become bored easily! 

Is that to be your fate? Are you destined or determined 
to become the next Yuppies? Frankly, I've come to Florida 
to recommend an alterrfative. I've come to Miami— not to 
escape the wintry weather of Chicago, but to sha*$ my 
dreams and my- vision with you. * 

We meeKat an auspicious time. We are approaching; the 
end of thecentury and the beginning of another— the close 
of one millennium aftd the opening of another! We are 
meeting during the first week of the United Nations' Inter- 
national Youth Year. This is a special time in your lives, a 

* special timqrin human history. Pope John Paul II underline 
ed its significance a few days ago in his World Day of Peace 

' Message, where he pointed out that"the future far into th*k 
next century lies in your hands. The future of peace lies in 
.your hearts." You are the youth of today, but the leaders 

# *of tomorrow. ♦ - , 

I have come to this conference to encourage and chal- 
, lenge you to prepare for the next century, the beginning of 
a new millennium. I have come as a pastor to explore with 
^you the Church's social imperative and its implications for 
your lives. \ ^ t • * 

It's true: tifere is something, intensely personal about 
religion. It involves our particular relationship with God. 
But religion is not merely an internal, personal, private af- 
fair. ,^ $ood telationship with God also means having a 
good relationship with our brothersand sisters throughout 
the world. Th^first epistle of John .puts it rather directly, 
even bluntly: "One whcf has no love for the brother he has 
seen cannot love the God fic&ias not seen. The command- 
ment we have from [Jesusl isthis: whoever loves God must 
also love his Brothel' (1 Jn 4:20-21). % 

Joseph Cardinal Bernardin is the Archbishop of Chicago. 
His address was presented at the First National Meeting of 
The National Catholic Student Coalition, January 5, 
198Srat St Thomas ofS/illanova University in Miami, 
Florida. h 



This is why the Church throughout the centuries has ad- 
dressed pertinent social fesues of the day— not from 
political, economic or technological viewpoints, but from 
moral and religious perspectives. 

What is our world like today? How is it changing? What 
are the social issues of our day? Let me share just a few facts 
with you to* provide a context for my reflections. World 
population is growing at an extraordinary rate, pstimates 
suggest that -there is a net gain in human population of 
82,000,000 people each year. This means that the world 
population increasjes at the rate of two Chicagos or more 
than twenty Miamis each month! What striking about 
this population increase is the worldwide shift from rural to 
urban settings. People are moving to large cities in un- . 
precedented numbers. 

The implications of this rapid growth of population and 
move to cities aj well as their Impact on the effective U9e of 
limited global resources are simply overwhelming. Not on- 
ly are the world's resources limited, they are often not 
found where they are deeded. Developing countries and 
their rapidly expanding cities often lack minimum housing 
as well as food production and distributionsystems. They 
frequently lade basic sanitary conditions, and this, in turn, 
increases the potential for the spread of disease. For exam- 
ple, Jakarta, Indonesia, a city of 7,000,000 people, does not 
. have a sewer system. 

Many of these" countries and cities simply cannot afford 
the development of the extensive human services which 
they need, and wieir economies grow more precarious each 
year. In Mexico^Gty, about 1,000,000 teenagers enter tfce 
;ob market each year, but, for many of them, there is little 
or nd opportunity for employment. 

In short, competition for scarce resources will continue 
to^increase in the next decade, a situation which readily 
breeds conflict and chaos, with devastating effects on the 
*Iives of ipany people. The facts suggest that, if you are 
aware of what fc happening in our world, you can scarcely 
afford to be bored! r" 

Individuals, institutions and governments frequently^ 
make important decisions which affect human Ijves— for 
example, with regard to distribution to % the Earth's 
resources, scientific ^research, and the application of 
technology* Increasingly, voices echoing the concepts of 
philosophers and the concerns of ordinary people say that 
the distinctive mark of human genius is to order every 
aspect of contemporary life in light of a moral vlfion. A 
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moraj vision seeks to direct the resources df politic 
economics, science and technology to the welfare of the 
human person and the humah community. " 

Let me illustrate this with an exampIe.Perhapsihe most 
significant factor we have to face in our scientific and tech* . 
nologfcal age is that, for the first time in humanhistory, we 
have the power to destroy ourselves and our world. Forty . 
years ago the German theologian Romano Guardini wrote 
that the predominant moral issue of the twentieth century 
would be whether we could develop the moral capacity to 
control the power we have created. 

Thatmoral issue still confronts us tdday with increasing 
urgency as we approach the twenty-first century. The cen- 
tral moral and political truth of tKe nuclear age is this: If 
nuclear weapons are used, we will all lose. There will be no 
victors, only the vanquished. There will be no calculations, 

* of costs and benefits because the costs will run beyond our 

* ability to calculate. 

A directing moral vision is needed to bring the technolo- 
gy of the arms race to its appropriate subordinate role. On- 
ly people, however, possess moral vision. And so our hope 
for the future is rooted in people who can express such^i vi- 
sion and in those who are willing to implement it. On 
'January 7, 1985, Secretary of State Schulte and Soviet- 
Foreign Minister Gromyko will meet in Geneva to resume * 
negotiations on arms limitations. May they bring to the 
bargaining table the kind of vision and determination need- 
ed to help us take the first step toward mutual disarmament 
and a world free from the threat of nuclear, war. They can 
bring those qualities to the negotiations, now and in the 
future, only if the citizens of both nations liave the vision 
and the will heeded for peace. 

I wouldilike to reflect briefly on some basieprinciples of 
Catholic social teaching and the linkage betv&en the 
various social issues which impact on human life today. 

Religious values include recognition oj/ihe dignity and 
$orth^of all people under God and the responsibilities of a 
^cial morality which flow from this belief* Catholic social 
aoctrine is based on two truths about every human person: 
human life is both sacred and social. Because we esteem 
human life as sacred, wp-fiave a chity to protect and foster it 
at all stages of' development from conception to death and 
in all circumstances? Because we rf acknowledge that human 
life is also social, we must develop the kind of societal en- 
vironment which protects and fosters its development. 

During the past year, I have found it helpful to use, as a 
framework for approaching various social issues, a com- . 
.prehensive moral vision which I caM a "consistent ethic" of 
life. It has been popularly referred to as a "seamless 
garment"'. * 

My point of departure was the U.S. bishops'-pastoral Jet- 
ter, The Challenge of Peace. The central idea in the letter is 
the sacredness of human life and the responsibility we* 
have, personally and sqcially, to protect and preserve the 
sanctity of life. Precisely because life is sacred, the taking of 
even one human life is a momentous event. While the 
presumption of traditional Catholic teachinglias always 
been again?* taking human life, it has aUowedlhe taking of 
human Jife in particular situations by way of excep- 
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tfon— for example, infself-defense and capital punishment. * * 
In recent decades, however, the presumption against tak- 
ing human. life has been strengthened and the exceptions 
m? t ae ever more restrictive. * 

'Fundamental to this shift in emphasis is a, more acjite 
.perception of the many ways in which life iiMhreateneci to- 
day. Obviously such, questions as war, aggression and « 
capital punishment have been with us for centuries. They 
are not ne\y to us. What is new is the context in vyhich these \*r 
ancient questions arise. What also new is the way in > 
which a new context shapes the contenf of our ethic of life. 

The most important fact of our culture, which makes us 
keenly aware of the fragility of human life, is our tech- 
nology. To live in an age of careening technological devel- 
opment means that we faqe a qualitatively new range of 
moral problems. War has been a perennial threat to human 
life, but today, the threat is qualitatively different due to 
nuclear weapons. We now threaten lifeon,a scale previous- 
ly unijtnaginable. With regard to medicine, from the begin- 
ning off life to its decline, a rapidly expanding technology 
opens hew opportunities for caring, but also poses raw 
potential for threatening human life. I am referring to Ways 
of terminating a pregnancy and of hastening the death of 
the elderly or disabled. 

This challenge of technology has been a pervasive con- 
cern of Pople John Paul II throughout his pontificate. In his 
address to the Pontifical Academy- of 'Science in 
November, 1983, he called scientists to direct their work 
toward the promotion of life,. not the creation of instru- 
.ments of death. The essential question in the technological 
challenge is this: In an age. when we can do almost 
anything, -how do we decide what we ought to do? The 
even more demanding question is: In * time when we can 
do anything technologically, how* do we decide morally 
what we never should do? 

Asking these questions along the spectrbm of life from 
conception to death creates the need for ^consistent ethic 
of life, for the spectrum of life cuts across the issues of 
genetics, abortion, capital punishment, modern warfare * 
and care of the terminally ill. Admittedly, these are all 
distinct problems, enormously complicated, and deserving 
individual treatment. No single answer and no simple - 
response will solve them. However, as we face new tech- 
nological challenges in each of these areps, these challenges 
cry out for a consistent ethic of life. * ^ 

Such an ethic will have to be finely honed, carefully 
thought-out and prudently applied to specific cases. That is 
not my task this afternoon. But I do want to highlight a 
basic issue: we need to develop, a respect foj* life in our 
^>ciety in-order to protect and enhance it* The develop- 
ment of such an atmosphere has been theprimary concern 
of the Respect Life jjrogran of the U.S. bishops. fNH^end 
our opposition to nuclear war, as well as our position on 
other life issues— including poverty—- to be seen as specific 
applications of this broader attitude. t 

The purpose of proposing a consistent ethic of life is to • 
ai$ue that success op any one of the issues threatening life * 
requires a concern for the broader attitude in society about 
respect for human life. Attitude is the place to root an ethic 
- s ' . 
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ofclife. Change of attitude, in turn, can lead to phapge of 
policies' and practices in 'our society . * 

What I am suggesting is that, when, human life under 
\ny circumstances is°not held as sacred in a society, all * 
human life in that society is threatened. When it is held as 
sacred in all circumstances, all human life- is protected. 

- We can pursue a consistent ethic further. Besides life 
threatening^issues, there are also Itfe-diminishing issues, 
' such as prostitution, pornography, sexism* and racism. 
There are so many ways of putting people down because of 
thei* ra<*e, religion, sex, or sexual orientation. Again, each 
of these is a distinct, problem, enormously complex, wor- 
thy of individual attention and action. Nonetheless, under- 
standing thqt they all contribute in some way to a diminish- 
ment of human dignity provides a theological foundation 
for more specific reflection and cqpcre'te action. 

, Each human person is a paradox. Each of us has the 
capacity for seeking and expressing what is true, good and 
beautiful. Each of us also has the potential for embracing 
what is false, evil and ugly* We can love ai^d we can hate. 
We can serve ^nd we can dominate. We can respect and we 
can diminish. We can protect human life and we can 
threaten it. v 

When I say "we," f do mot mean simply each of us acting 
on - his. or her, o\yn. I*ate> include our local communities, 
our nation, out entire society. Every social system— East. or „ 
West r North or South— should be judged by the way in 
which it reverences or fails Xo reverence the unique and 
equal dignity of every pers6n. In other words, our concern 
is not simply human rights but also t}ie common good. In- 
dividual rights are to contribute'to the good of society, not 
infringe upon other people's legitimate rights. 

I fyjly realizethat it is not necessary or possible for each 
of us to engage in every issue, but it is both possible and 
necessary for the Churduas a whole to cultivate'a con- 
scious, explicit tionnection among the several issues. At the 
same time, although no one is calted to do everything, each 
of usj can do something. Moreover, we can strive nofc to 
stand against each other when the protection and the pro- 
, motiort of human life'areat Stake. 

You may well be asking yourselves at this point: but, 
what can I do? There are many things each of you can do, 
but I would like to highlight two: contributing to public 
opinion and .serving your neighbor. 

In the complexity of our wcrrld today, not everything 
should be left to governments, even though it is impossible 
to ignore the crucial role of the policies o£ government and * 
other rnajpr Social and economic institutions such as banks 
.and business corporations. Developing and implementing 
a moral vision for this nation is a task for philosophers and 
poets, for scientists and statesmen, for social workers and 
civil servants, for laborers and lawyers— in short, for all 
citizens. Our effective involvement in building a just and 
peaceful world will be measured by our ability to think in , 
terms of a guiding mqral vision equal to the challenges of 
the world as we know it today. • 

This is clearly (he thinking of Pope John Paul II, wholhas 
said: "Peace cannot be built by the power of rulers alone. 
Peace can be firmly constructed only if it corresponds to 



thi resolute determination of all peopl? of good will. Rulers 
must be supported arjd enlightened by a public opinion 
that encourages them or, wherenecessaiy, expresses disap- 
proval" (World Day of Peace Message, 1982;. 

In other words, public opinion plays both a positive arid 
a restraining role. At times, it should prpvid^support for 
necessary but perhaps unpopular initiatives, At other 
times, public opinion should.place limits on the election of 
pojicy. -j _ 

In our American society, individuals and groups are hee 
to jparticipate in any dimension of the pubiic debate. This 
is one of the hallmarks of American democracy.. However, 
individuals and groups must also earn the ri^ht to'be heard 
by the quality and consistency of their ar&uments. 

It is clear that public opinion is not always Wise and well- 
formed politically or ethically. AsJ notedr earlier, the issues 
areenormdusly complex. They require, *:onsiderab!estudy, 
reflection and dialogue. You havfc the respon- 
sibilities—right now during yotjr college years—to develop 
and articulate your system of Christian values, to become 
familiar with the key issues, to examine them in all, tKeir 
complexity and nuance,, and to begin to address them now 
and into the future. ' * 

You have many available resources for this task. You 
have one another, your learned professors, your dedicate 
campus ministers, all of whom c^n support,, encourage and 
guide your study and articulation of values. You also havfe 
access to the teaching of the Church which spahs two 
millennia and today also reflects thethinkirig of local Chur- 
ches throughout the entire world. As Cathcrtijcs, we enter 
the public policy debate with a long f*nd detailed tradition 
of moral analysis. Because we aipe a qniversal Church, we 
„ also have access to valuable perspectives about social issues 
from our Catholic brothers and sisters throughput the 
wojrld, Ero& thenh we can learn the impact of our govern- 
ment's foreign policies as well as business and trade 
agreements and technological applications. 
«4*he issues which threaten or diminish human life are 
manifold and complex, but we need not be discouraged. 
The challenge is enormous, but we are capable of meeting 
it. As Pope John PauLII said to young people recency: 
'The time we are living in is not just a period of danger and 
worry. It is an hour for hope^, .The present difficulties are 
really a test of our hunruuffifyTthey can be turning points 
on the road to lasting peJfcit^fbr they kindle the boldest 
dreams and unleash the best energies of mind and heart" 
(World Day of Peace" Message, 1985)". 

These wdrds are npfc simply wishful thinking or the 
chanting of slogans. The fundamental reason for such deep 
hope is that God is close to the world. The woridisriotoa- 
ly the product of God's creative work* it is also the object 
of His love. He is not indifferent ty.what happens to us. 
During this Christmas season, we'.ceiebrate thei>irth of 
Emmanuel, *God-i$-with-us. / 

Faith in God leads to faith in the human person. If we 
acknowledge God a^Vsreator, we are led directly 19 rever- t 
ence the pinnacle of Gocfc creative work,, the human per- 
son. Every person of everjj culture reflects the wonder of 
God. We are made in His image and likeness. 



If we are to have hope fcvthe task before us of building a 
peaceful world, we mus£have confidence in the God-given 
genius of the human spirit. The astounding beauty of fc 
physical creation pales before the wonder of human in- 
telligence. As free, thinking people we inherit the world 
s\nd its history as raw material which we can shape anew in 
each generation. There are many constraints on our activi- 
ty, rooted in the events of the past and the realities of the 
present, but none of. this can suppress the potential of 
human intelligence, individually or collectively, to shape a 
better future.; In. short, pur effective involvement in 
building a peaceful world will be.measured in part by the 
possibilities we believe are open before us and our capacity 
to be creative. 

Besides creativity, we need compassion in serving our 
neighbor. A couple of weeks ago I visited a |4ouse of 
Prayer in Chicago.. Eachjnonth a number of religious and 
lay women meet there to discuss their work, mostly in 
poorer parishesin the city. I had been invited.primarily to 
listen* I heard about visits to the sick and elderly, food pan- 
tries, counseling of battered women, preparation for 
liturgies, and so many more ways of ministering. It was ob- 
vious tome that these women are happy and enthusiastic 
about ttjeir work. They have strong convictions. Each had 
a story or two "to tell about how.she was able to help 
someone in material or spiritual distress— and how, in the 
process, she herself was encouraged, strengthened and 
enriched. 

I left that House of Prayer humbled and encouraged. I 
was humbled because so often the spotlight is cn me, as 
archbishop, and others who have highly visible leadership 
positions. But our leadership would be dry bones without 
the flesh and blood provided by the many people who _ 
silently and without fanfare continue the JLord's, work in 
season and out of season^^^ 

I was encoujaged because the stories of these women 
bolsterecfmy own faith $nd renewed my hope. I left them 
eager .to reaffirm my own commitment to the people 
whom f have been called to serve. 



My young brothers and sisters, you will make decisions 
which will affect family life in the next decade* You wilf 
make decisions which will affect the life of nations into the 
next century. Will you work for the common good of all? 
Will you work for peace? Will you work to diminish the 
threat of nuclear war, to combat hunger and malnutrition, 
to preserve the environment, tp provide employment, to 
free those oppressed politically and spiritually? Remember 
the challenge of Pope John Paul II to you. 'The future far 
into the next ^entury lies in your hands. The future of 
peace lies in your hearts." 

This is International .Youth Year. I clearly prefer to think 
of it in this way rather than as the "Year of the Yuppie." I'm 
not suggesting that- you shun excellence in your careers or 
that you avoid making money. I'm offering an alternative 
to being bored, an option to being merely trendy. The 
world in which we live— the times in which we live— are 
challenging! They are exciting! 

The producers of Michelob Light beer suggest that "You 
can have it all!" I assert that who you are is far more impor- 
tant to you and to yourneighbor than what you have— 
unless what you have is care for your brothers and sisters, 
an attitude of generosity and service, and the willingness to 
help develop and implement a moral vision for the human 
family: * 

I am not going to deliver this challenge to you and then 
* simply abandon you for another speech or public appear- 
ance. I hope that you will understand my presence among 
you at this first national conference as a sign of my respect, 
esteem and affection for you. 

More than that, I am hereto assure you that you will not 
walk alone. Many' others will join your pilgrimage and 
share your efforts to build a new world. In the days and 
years ahead, God willing, I will walk at your side as >our 
brother. I will support yQu and challenge you. I, will con- 
tinue to share my dreams and vision with you and listen to 
yours. I will do what I can tp help you as, together and 
with God's help, we work to build a New Creation! 
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